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OUR DAY IN REVIEW 
THE MARCH OF PROGRESS AND REFORM 


TTT 


reform, that which 
defends the family 
and its basis, pur- 
ity, the most im- 
portant achieve- 
ment in March was 
the passage of the 
Bureau’s 





It forbids any territory 


Representatives. 
to grant a divorce for a cause that occured 
elsewhere on less than a year’s continuous 


residence. Despite the opposition of the 
divorcees and divorce lawyers of Oklahoma, 
who sent an agent to Washington, the bill 
passed unanimously, and at this writing is 
in the custody of the Senate Committee on 
Territories, Senator C. K. Davis, chairman, 
where the agent of the divorce colonies is 
again putting in his work—probably in 
vain. Meantime the 
given a vivid illustration of the working of 


press reports have 


ninety-day divorces in North Dakota, the 
only State selling divorces so cheaply as 
Oklahoma has done. A man recently se- 
cured a divorce in Fargo after three months’ 
residence, and on the same day married a 


woman he had brought with him from 


Fostoffice 


APRIL, 


Written by WILBUR F. CRAFTS 


Superintendent of National Bureau of Reforms, 


1896 


No. 94 


awe 


eee 


Washington, D& 


abroad for that purpose, who had been his 


“companion” during his three months 
In the case of North Dakota, as in 
the case of Turkey, we see that a common- 
wealth may excel in prohibition while tag- 
ging at the tail of civilization in the yet 


more fundamental matter of monogamy. 


waiting. 


Between the contemporaneous polygamy of 
the Turkish harem and the consecutive 
polygamy of the American “divorce col- 
ony,” there is only the difference between 
span and tandem. By the time this reach- 
es our readers North Dakota will probably 
be left without even a Territory for com- 
pany at the tail of the roll of states in this 
matter, and should be hissed into the Union 
by the scorn of all pure men and women 
within and without her borders. 


THE PURITY CRUSADE. 

The Reform Bureau’s bill, raising the age 
of consent to eighteen in the District of 
Columbia introduced 
by Hon. C. Broderick, M. C., of Kansas, has 
also last 


monthly review, having now received the 


and the Territories, 


progressed a stage since our 
unanimous approval of its sub-committee, 
as it had before received the endorsement 


of the official representatives of the Dis- 
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trict and Territories, to which alone it ap- 
plies. It will probably have been reported 
to the House by its full Judiciary Commit- 
tee before these lines are read, but with ten 
thousand bills before Congress, most of 
them relating to money interests, this bill, 
affecting morals, will need urgent support 
in the way of petitions and letters in order 
to secure for it even the few minutes re- 
quired for a vote, which is almost sure to 
be favorable if it can be reached. 

On the doors of the Capitol one sees the 
words, “Push” and “Pull,” and the greatest 
of these is “Push,” for 
ours is a wheelbar- 
row government 
for- 


which will go 


ward to almost any 


moral reform which 
the sovereign people 
really “push,” despite 
the politician’s con- 
trary “pull.” 

Age of consent laws 
are not faring so well 
in the State Legisla- 
tures, except in Utah, 

Reform 
bill, the 
same as that pending 


where the 
Bureau’s 


in Congress, passed in 
the first month of the new Legislature, as I 
Since then Ohio has 
shamefully fallen below Utah, cutting down 


have before reported. 


the pending bill from eighteen to sixteen, 
while Iowa yet more shamefully cut down a 
like bill to fifteen and put into it such pro- 
visions as to “previous chastity” as liber- 
tines find handy for blackmailing purposes. 
Kentucky’s House of Representatives raised 
the age only to sixteen. The Senate was 
deadlock, from 
Maryland’s 


prevented, by senatorial 
even doing so much as that. 
Senate has raised the age to eighteen, and 
the concurrence of the House is hoped for 
Although 


have 


but not at this writing secured. 


these legislative discussions shown 
unspeakable cesspools in the minds of leg- 
taking a 
night off now and then” that 
“he that soweth to the flesh shall of the 


flesh reap coruption,” does not take a night 


slators who talk of “nice men 


God’s law 


f—vet there is encouragement in the fact 
that in twelve months past nineteen states 


Hon. CASE BRODERICK 


have raised the age of protection and re- 
sponsibility. The probability is that it will 
be twenty-four states and territories before 
the legislative season is over. 


LABOR’S DAY. 


Not the first of May and the first Monday 
of September only, but the whole age we 
live in is becoming, as compared to the 
past, “Labor’s Day,” the labor problem be- 
ing constantly recognized as “the social 
problem,” although the family is really that 
in the fullest sense. Nothing else, how- 
is more 
mental 


ever, funda- 
than 
Since our last review 
the Phillips bill, in- 
troduced in the na- 
tional House of Rep- 
resentatives by Hon. 
T. W. Phillips, M. C., 
of Pennsylvania, has 
been favorably report- 
ed by the House La- 
bor Committee. It 
provides for the ap- 
pointment of an im- 
partial, 


labor. 


non-partisan 
commission of twen- 
ty-one persons, seven 
representing mechan- 
ics,seven agriculture and seven commerce, to 
investigate the labor problem and suggest 
Mr. Phil- 
lips, as chairman of the Labor Committee, 
assures me that a favorable report may also 
be expected on the Erdman bill, which sub- 
stitutes voluntary arbitration for railway 
strikes. If both parties submit their case 
to the arbitrators, who are to be the United 


national and state legislation. 


States Commissioner of Labor and the pres- 
ident of the 


Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, their finding will be binding. They 
are to investigate promptly every strike 
that interferes seriously with the commer- 
cial circulation, and make a report to in- 
fluence public sentiment, even if not invited 
to do so by the parties. This bill is so fair 
as to receive approval of employers and em- 
ployves, alike, as is the Phillips bill, also, 
both of which are approved by that master 
of the Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright. looking to in- 
dustrial 


labor problem, 
These measures, 
peace, are such as the churches 


should heartily favor. 
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In the New York there 
now a good prospect of the passage of the 


Mercantile Inspection bill, often defeated 


is 


Legislature 


in former years by the proprietors of the 
large New York stores at whose inhumanity 
it is aimed. Its leading provisions are: 1. 
Children under eighteen and women under 
twenty-one shall not work in stores after 9 
o’cloek at night, or more than sixty hours a 
week. 2. No child shall be employed who Is 
under fourteen. 3. Employes in stores 
shall be provided with toilet rooms that are 
sanitary and clean, and separate for the 
sexes. 4. Store keep- 
ers shall provide seats 
for female employes 
and permit a reason- 
of them. 

7. This law shall 
the 


able use 


be enforced by 


Soard of Health. 
A MODEL 


A 


conference 


CHARITY. 
most important 
on im- 


proved housing for 
the poor was held in 
New York City at the 
opening of the month 
by the best of chari- 
The York 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, which obeys the Bible injunction, 
“Give alms of the things that are within” 
(revised version,) helping the poor to help 
themselves, instead of helping them to be- 
come helpless by the false charity of alms- 
giving. The report of this society, just is- 
sued, and those preceding, should be studied 


ties, New Hon. T. W. 


by deacons and all others whose duty it is 


to bless, but whose custom, too frequently, 
is to curse the poor. Reports were made of 
the wonderful success of model municipal 
dwellings in foreign cities, as shown more 
fully in housing report of the United States 
Bureau of Labor, but the chief hope of sup- 
pressing the slums in our large cities 
seemed to be in the cheapening and extend- 


ing of trolley transit to the suburbs. 


A SPAN OF IMMIGRATION BILLS. 
Closely allied to the labor problem is im- 
migration reform, for which two bills have 


heen favorably reported in Congress since 
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last 


our 


both 


the Lodge-MeAll 
houses, the Stone bill 


report, bill 
the House. 


The former, in its original form, and as re- 


in 
in 


ported in the Senate, forbids the landing of 
any immigrant between fourteen and sixty 
ot 


some 


years age who cannot both 


The have 
raised the lower limit to sixteen, to which 


read and 


write language. House 


Senator Lodge does not greatly object, but 
they have also made the law apply only to 
males, the implication of which as to the 
desirability of all foreign women he does 
not accept. The Stone bill requires that 
im- 


migrant shall get from 


every intending 
some American consu- 
late, a certificate that 
he or she does not be- 
elass ex- 


long to any 


cluded by American 


immigration laws. 
The immigration Re- 
striction League isthe 
chief promoter of the 
bill, the 


“American” 


Lodge and 
various 
orders of the second, 
for which more peti- 
tions have come to 
Congress than for any 
other bill. These broth- 


erhoods shame the churches by their more 


PHILLIPS, 


energetic petitioning for measures which 

the churches equally favor in theory. 
WORLD’S WEEK OF PRAYER 

SABBATH. 


FOR THE 


Another reform in which labor and re- 
ligion are mutually interested, Sabbath ob- 
servance, has reached an important stage 
just when the World’s Week of Prayer for 
the Sabbath, April 5-12, 


tunity for petitioning not only God but gov- 


gives special oppor- 
ernment, also, in its behalf. In the move- 
ment for the Sabbath law in the national 
Capitol, we have taken a new position as 
much stronger than the one we oceupied a 
month ago strategically, as Round Top was 
than 
We 


law, 


stronger Seminary Ridge at Gettys- 
burg. 
ideal 


Christians. 


were then asking for a new and 
far above the practice even of 
That 


proved by the District Commissioners as too 


law having been disap- 


strict. the Reform Bureau at once took up a 
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measure proposed by the Churchman’s 
League and endorsed by Washington 
churches, generally, and secured the intro- 
duction of a law enacted by the corpora- 
tion of Washington when it was self-govern- 
ing, a law that was observed in Washing- 
ton from 1864 to 1886, when it lapsed 
through the discovery that the mayor had 
failed to sign it, a law which relates es- 
pecially to traffic, there being nine other 
Sabbath laws of force that regulate other 
matters. There is much strength to a Con- 
gressman in our present plea for the restor- 
of a law made 

by Washington peo- 

and 


ation 
ple, themselves, 
lost by a clerical er- 
ror. If the Christian 
patriotism of the 
churches will support 
this with 
one tithe the energy 
that the noble white 
ribboners are showing 


movement 


in its behalf, the law 
will be passed to the 
benefit, the 
Capitol only, but of 
the nation and the 
world. 


not of 


TEMPERANCE LAWS Hon. C. 

The fact that the passage of the Raines 
bill in New York almost caused a _ riot 
among the Tammany legislators, indicates 
that whether it will restrict liquor selling 
or not, it will be likely to restrict the poli- 
tical power of Tammany. Making the Tioga 
the “boss” of the liquor dealers in place of 
the “Tiger,” will be a gain of ‘‘o” to tem- 
perance. The Wine and Spirit Gazette 
thinks state legislators will be less likely 
to restrict the traffic now that it has be- 
come a large source of State revenue. It 
will also be a large source of revenue and 
power to whatever party is in the majority 
as the whole liquor traffic of the state will 
be controlled by a State Board, in which 
that party will be predominant. Although 
the law allows no new saloon within 200 feet 
of a the 
owner, and requires the removal of screens 
at hours when sales are forbidden, which 
includes the whole of the Sabbath, as be- 
fore; and although local option by towns 


residence without consent of 


. ERDMAN. 
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is allowed; the writer believes the law has 
really entrenched the traffic both in politics 
and in the cupidity of the taxpayers. 

Better news comes from Norway, where, 
just when some of our novices in temper- 
ance work are advocating the Norwegian 
system, about half the towns there have 
abandoned it, because it has failed to de- 
crease the consumption or the curse of 
drink, and have adopted prohibition instead, 
this result being aided by the recent law al- 
lowing women to vote on the liquor ques- 
tion. 

ANTI-GAMBLING CRUSADE. 

The moral warfare 
which now calls for 
our chief energies, is 
that 
bling, which has been 
bombarded by hostile 
legislation in twelve 
legislatures 
Congress 


against gam- 


and in 
during 
months past, 
but is still fighting, 
with the strategy of 
desperation, at _ its 
“last ditch.” During 
March the race 
tracks the 
national Capital in 
Virginia have resumed race track gambling, 
betting on races in New Orleans, claiming 
that the prohibition of such “interstate 
commerce” in the new law is unconstitu- 
tional. Thus the gamblers have uncon- 
sciously helped, by showing the need of, 
the Reform Bureau’s bill “to prevent the 
nullification of state anti-gambling laws by 
applying to interstate gambling by tele- 
graph the penalties provided for such 
gambling by mail and express.” The Bu- 
reau has also exposed the true character of 
a bill to introduce gambling in disguise in 
the District of Columbia, which had been 
unanimously approved by the District Com- 
missioners and by both District Commit- 


twelve 


opposite 


tees of Congress and which would probably 


have become a law by this writing but for 
our exposure last week—a result worth the 
whole winter’s work of the Bureau had it 
done nothing else. 

Congress expects to adjourn May 2. “The 


King’s business requires haste.” 





IF SUCCESS WE WOULD WIN; 
HERE REFORM MUST BEGIN. 














MAN THE GUNS.—Times-Herald. 





Uncle Sam: “Here. You let that boy alone, you are using him toocruelly.”’ 
Spain; **Mind your own business. Cuba is mine and I’!] hammer the life out of him if I want to.’ 
The Ram’s Horn, Chicago, 


’ 











THE PATRIOT’S DREAM. Times-Herald, Chicago 
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WITHOUT SHELTER.—N. Y. World, 





CARRYING THE WAR INTO AFRICA. 


RUSSIA TO JOHN BULL: “While you fight permit 
me to hold your coat.’ 


—Inter-Ocean, 














WAITING TO CARVE THE TURKEY, 


The Czar: ‘Just enough for us.” 
—The Press, 
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eevevererere CHILD LABOR Seeeeeee es: 


By CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 


CARROLL D, WRIGHT. 

T is hardly worth while for this series 
of editorials, to discuss the phases of the 
labor question as they arose or existed 

prior to the modern system of industry. The 
factory or modern system of industry dates 
from the decade of years from 1760 to 1770. 
When it took root in England, displacing 
the old hand loom and hand spinning 
wheels with the factory, children were 
brought in as valuable economic factors in 
the production of cloth. Prior to the fac- 
tory they had worked under very adverse 
conditions in farming districts and, to some 
extent and in certain ways, in large towns. 
They were employed in mines and in other 
ways, but the attention of the public had 
not been called to them. 


* % & 


So few were employed, that this is not 
strange, but when, with the occupations of 
the factory, the children found opportunity 
to earn something where they had earned 
little or nothing before, or had been sup- 
ported in alms houses, then the public be- 


gan to see some of the evils of their em- 
ployment; and while their condition in the 
factory was preferable, perhaps, to that 
which surrounded them before it took them 
in charge, nevertheless, by their being 
brought together in large numbers, public 
spirited people had an oportunity of notic- 
ing the evils accompanying their employ- 
ment, and during the last years of the last 
century and the first years of this there 
was much agitation in England relative to 
their employment. The House of Com- 
mons and the House of Lords each made 
distinct investigations relative to their con- 
ditions. The public mind was agitated as 
never before in the interest of any particu- 
lar class of workers, and as early as 1802 
Sir Robert Peel, a member of the House of 
Commons and a manufacturer, introduced 
a bill looking to the amelioration of the con- 
dition of children and youth in the factories 
of England. From that time to this their 
cause has been advocated in both countries. 
Sir Robert Peel’s efforts met with some suc- 
cess, but it was not until a generation or 
more that any valuable legal restrictions 
became thoroughly effective. 


* % & 


Child labor has been so restricted in Eng- 
land that it is not now a very serious ques- 
tion there, and the restriction has extended 
beyond the textile factory to other indus- 
tries, especially to mines. In this country 
the evils accompanying the modern system 
relative to employment of children and 
youth were never so prominent as in Eng- 
land, and yet the agitation here has gone 
on. 


* * *& 


The general impression is that the num- 
ber of children and youth employed is con- 
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stantly increasing. This impression, how- 
ever, is erroneous. The first figures we 
have for the whole country are drawn from 
the census of 1870, when in the manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries of the 
country there were found to be employed 
114,628 children and youth. This number 
arose in 1880 to 181,921. Now we see the 
effect of legal restriction, for in 1890 the 
number fell to 119,905, only a few more than 
were employed twenty years before. This 
is the result of legislation. 


Ou R Var 


In all the northern and eastern states, 
where the textile factory prevails, law pro- 
hibits the employment of children under 
ten years of age, and limits their employ- 
ment under thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, and this species of legislation is find- 
ing its way into all states as the factory 
system is extended. 


OUR NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOR. 


By BOOKER T. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


T is too much the tendency to curse the 

heathen of another race that is our next 

door neighbor,and pray and work for the 
heathen of the same race who are thousands 
of miles away. Not long ago I heard a 
Southern clergyman praying in a most 
earnest manner that the gospel might be 
sent to the millions in Africa, and just right 
across the street there were negro families 
just as much in need of Christ’s life as any 
in Africa, and they had never been touched 
by the minister. 

* * % 


There are numbers of white men in the 
North and West who pray earnestly that 
the race problems in the South may soon be 


WASHINGTON. 


solved, who never think of solving the race 
problem in their own offices, stores or fac- 
Let the colored boy who sweeps the 
office or runs errands in a bank or factory 


tories. 


feel that one day he may become a clerk or 
a cashier in the bank or a partner in the 
factory, and you make a new boy of him. 
The ambition and the talents of thousands 
of colored boys and girls are being smoth- 
ered and cramped, simply because they feel 
that there is a limit to their aspirations. 


* 2% 


Said a colored porter to me on a Pullman 
ear a few days ago, when I refused his invi- 
tation to take a drink of whisky: “all a col- 
ored man can do is to drink whisky and 
play cards.” If that porter could have felt 
that one day he could become the conductor 
or a superintendent of a division, how dif- 
ferent would have been his ambitions. 


* * & 


There are thousands of white men North 
and South, who pray earnestly for the sal- 
vation and comfort of the negro’s soul in 
the future world, who never think of turn- 
ing over their hand to give the negro a 
chance to make his body comfortable in 
matters of public travel and accommodation 
in this world. 

** # 


Not long ago I heard a white man protest- 
ing that he did not want to ride in the same 
railroad coach with a dirty negro, yet this 



















same white man seemed tu forget that be- 
tween Washington City and New Orleans 
there is no public place outside a Pullman 
car, where a colored man is allowed to wash 
and become clean while traveling. 


IMMORAL 





















































ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 


EALTH and morals are both jeop- 

ardized by a plague terribly preva- 

lent in our land, to-wit, Immoral 
Imaginationalism. This disorder has 
always existed. It has led cities and peo- 
ples so far away from God, and to such aw- 
ful depths of depravity, that flood, fire and 
brimstone from heaven, and lava and 
ashes, have been employed as the agents of 
the Almighty to consume or bury out of 
sight people and cities cursed by it. No one 
thing on record has so grieved the Almighty 
or brought down such judgments from 
heaven upon the nations of old, as abomina- 
tions resulting from “the imagination of an 
evil heart.” 

* *# * 

Sodom and Gomorrah were cursed with 
nameless crimes, the results of unchecked 
immoralities arising from a defiled imag- 
ination—the corrupting of the thoughts of 
the people. Herculaneum and Pompeii are 
now yielding up to the explorer’s spade, sil- 
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IMAGINATIONALISM. 


ANTHONY 
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Let us apply more and more the Golden 
Rule, “as ye would have men do unto you do 
ye even so unto them.” I fear the negro is 
ahead of the white man in this. 


COMSTOCK 


ent witnesses to the depths of deplorable 
living to which human beings sink when 
forgetting God, they follow the defilements 
of a corrupt imagination. Their art and 
literature was saturated with the vilest in- 
ventions of debased The hand of 


genius was then employed to give perman- 


minds. 


ent form to the grossest conceptions of the 
re-imaging faculties of author, artist and 
sculptor. The civilized world is shocked, 
not only by the history of their day, but by 
the recent unearthing of paintings, litera- 
ture, carved stones and woods, and bas- 
reliefs which confirm the horrors recorded 
by the historian. 

- 


* * 





The disorders of the Imagination then are 
not mythical. We have the terrible exam- 
ples of Sodom and Gomorrah, Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the wanderings of the children of 
and the deluge. 


Israel, 
Besides all these, we have 
the ever present and everywhere prevalent 
seourge of debasement arising from foul 
imaginations. 

**# * 


Is this, that has caused such fearful havoc 
with the nations and cities of old, of such 
slight importance, that no effort shall be 
put forth to prevent similar evils in our 
land? The ship of state is drifting upon 
dangerous shoals. We are thoughtlessly 
and recklessly plunging ahead through 
breakers of defilement upon the rocks of 
destruction, heedless of the terrible lessons 
of the past ages. Our youth are fast be- 
coming infected with moral leprosy and 
sensual contagion. The brain, the motor of 


action, in many a youth is having grooves 
and ruts cut into it by evil influences, into 
which the wheels of secret vices are re- 
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morselessly and perpetually run. Today 
this nation is being infected by this deadly 
scourge. Immoral imaginationalism is fast 
corrupting our youth, and innoculating this 
nation with the terrible degradations and 
abominations of the buried cities of old. 
Frightful disorders exist as the direct result 
of corrupting the re-imaging faculties of 
the mind, so that they furnish mental en- 
tertainment from vile 
sources. 


and degrading 

The Lexicographers define Imagination 
as “the picturing power or act of the mind; 
the formation of mental images, pictures or 
mental representations of objects or ideas, 
particularly of objects of sense perception.” 
Fancy, a lower order of Imagination is de- 
fined—“The power or act of forming men- 
tal images—one of the re-imaging faculties 
of the mind, the picturing power of 
thought. It sets off, variegates, retouches, 
decorates, delights and entertains.” 

* *& * 


Immoral Imaginationalism — 
thinking—is 


corrupt 
incipient degradation. It 
speedily leads to most shocking abomina- 
tions. Vices of most soul debasing char- 
acter are born from it in secret; afterwards 
they break forth with the besom of destruc- 
tion, blasting honor, character, virtue and 
truth. As well attempt to deny the exist- 
ence of contagious disease, as to deny this 
mental disorder which envelopes the soul 
with an atmosphere of reeking odors. 


* % * 


There is a Chamber of Imagery in the 


heart of every child. This often becomes 
the hall of entertainment—the art gallery 
of the soul. As Memory’s storehouse, it 
holds in reserve things once seen or heard. 
In it Imagination and Fancy reproduces 
what has come through eye or ear; or con- 
structs visions of delight, or mental pic- 
tures of sense perception from the unreal. 
* %& * 

Startling as it may seem to those who are 
not in a position to know, we «re fast pro- 
ducing in this country all the loathsome 
abominations of the buried cities of old. 
Debased heathenism was put on tap upon 
the Plaisance at the World’s Fair, at Chi- 
cago, because it paid well; and since then 
the land has been cursed with imitations of 
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those lewd, soul debasing displays of bawdy 
women. Many daily papers have degraded 
themselves and brought reproach upon the 
nation by elevating sensationalism, giving 
prominence to scandals in high life and de- 
tails of loathsome crimes. The insipid and 
nauseating sentimentality of much of the 
light reading of the day furnishes little 
food for elevated thought, while it spreads 
before the public the vapid and often crim- 
inal imaginings of unscrupulous writers. 
But the blast of hell comes from the devil’s 
printing press. No pen can describe the 
lasting and soul debasing effects of the 
highly wrought stories of lust. 

When the Chamber of Imagery is decor- 
ated by the tainted pages of an obscene 
story or picture; when Imagination and 
Fancy are linked to the sensuous nature by 
these contaminating influences, the fires of 
remorseless hell are awakened in the soul. 
Fountains of corruption, they may be kept 
out of sight for a while, but soon will break 
forth with voleanic force rending asunder 
all the safeguards to society. 


%* & * 


Why longer tolerate the crime breeders 
who fatten upon the weaknesses and infirm- 
ities of man? Why allow the contagions 
of intemperance, unholy living, the de- 
moralization of lotteries and gambling, or 
the contagion of evil reading to continue? 
Are not our prisons full enough? Are 
there not enough habitual drunkards pu- 
trifying in the community and cursing 
their own homes and families? Are there 
not enough loathsome creatures graduat- 
ing each year from our homes of ill-fame 
to satisfy the most earnest advocate of go- 
as-you-please-morality? Have not enough 
youthful minds been already corrupted by 
sensational, blood-and-thunder, criminal 
and lustful papers, books and stories to 
satisfy even an ambitious devil? 


In the name of Health and Morals let a 
halt be called against the further encroach- 
ment of these forces for evil. 


— oe 
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WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 











HE two handles by which polities is 
to be uplifted are the primary and 
the lobby. Both of these are now 
largely in selfish hands. Both must be 
laid hold of by patriotic Christian citizen- 
ship if polities is to be elevated. 
#* * 















































That good citizenship must take the 
primaries in hand is now very often de- 
clared, and very generally accepted—in 
theory, at least. Unless good citizenship 
controls the primary selections it is mani- 
fest that it can exert no positive influence 
upon the secondary elections. Even if the 
suffrage were protected by the strictest ed- 
ucational qualifications and the strictest 
naturalization laws that any one has sug- 
gested, good men would not be elected at 
the polls unless good men were previously 
selected at the primaries, and good men 
would not generally be selected by prim- 
aries which were not generally attended by 
ood men, who could, even now, generally 
control the primaries if they would. 


































































































* & * 








That Christian citizenship must also lay 








hold of the lobby, though equally true, is 
not often asserted, and so is not yet gen- 
erally understood. I use the word lobby in 
a large sense, not to describe the vestibule 
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THE MAIL BOX ONLY SECOND TO THE BALLOT BOX 
AS A POLITICAL POWER. 


WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


of the hall of legislation only, but the whole 
matter of influencing legislators. As the 
election is preceded by selection, it should 
be followed by direction. The results of 
election are chiefly determined as to per- 
sons by the primary, but as to measures by 
the lobby. The tickets which a ruler’s con- 
stituents drop into the ballot box express 
their wishes only on the tariff, or whatever 
may be the one or two issues on which the 
election turns. Their wishes on the vastly 
larger number of non-partisan issues should 
be expressed by a plebiscite of letters in the 
mail box. The postoffice should be regard- 
ed as an extension of the lobby, and all 
should lobby by letter who cannot do it in 
the more effectual form of personal inter- 
view. If bad and selfish measures are most 
favored by the average legislator, it is usu- 
ally because bad and selfish men at the mail 
box as well as the ballot box, “vote early 
and often,” while lazy goodness stays at 
home. Petitions, especially petitions of 
churches and reputable societies, endorsed 
by open vote, should be used, not excep- 
tionally, but regularly, and universally as 
an informal but powerful form of the “in- 
itiative and referendum;” but such peti- 
tions should always be followed up by per- 
sonal letters to legislators, which are more 
influential, because indicative of deeper 
personal and popular interest in the meas- 
ures asked for. 
ee * 

There is no power at hand for securing 
better laws so simple, so instantly available, 
as the mail box. The world looked on in 
wonder when President Cleveland, at the 
opening of the International Fair at Chi- 
cago, by the mere touch of an electric but- 
ton set all the fountains to playing and all 
the machinery to working. It is as much 
more wonderful as mind is more than mat- 
ter, that with the expenditure of seven 
cents in stationery and postage, and twen- 
ty minutes in time, every citizen can touch 
the nearest post box with his letters, and 
influence decisively in favor of moral ques- 
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tions the two senators of his state and the 
congressman of his district. 


Besides the law and order leagues that 
provide for the enforcement of the laws 
we have—and the best work of such leagues 
is not to do the work of the police, but to 
compel the police to do it—we need gov- 
ernment-of-the-people 
better laws by 


leagues to secure 
informing legislators what 
the best citizens desire. If there were 10,- 
-ach that 
would severally express their wishes to na- 


000 such leagues of ten persons 


tional and state legislators by a joint let- 
ter once a week during the legislative sea- 
should have and 
more to rejoice over when our legislators 
adjourn. If 


son, we less to lament 
make 
your family into such a league or become 
such a league yourself, and read the news- 
papers, pencil and pad in 


you cannot do more, 


hand, to note 
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daily what pending bills ought to be killed 
and what bills ought to be passed. 


* & * 


Even when, through the neglect of the 
primary by good citizens, the elections have 
failed to put the best men in power, those 
elected will usually prefer to pass just and 
wise measures if the plebiscite of the mail 
box shows that a majority of their constitu- 
ents will actively support them in so doing. 
Bad or selfish men, with money interests at 
stake, are apt to use the lobby more dili- 
gently than the unselfish friends of moral 
interests, who, too frequently, devote 
enough strength to condemning politicians 
for wrong doing when the issue is closed, to 
have prevented the wrong if used in season. 


lnlp- 
National Bureau of Reforms, 
Washington, D.C. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


By RICHARD T. 


RicHARD T. ELY. 


HE recent, somewhat violent, war of 


words between our own country 


and England in regard to the Vene- 
zuelan question, has demonstrated in 
marked manner the solidity of the forces 
making for peace in the modern world. 
The more light headed portion of the com- 


munity, ready to welcome any pretext for 


ELY. 


war with an ancient foe and a modern rival, 
at once made a deafening din which filled 
all our ears. But gradually the more con- 
servative elements, and the more serious- 
minded portion of the community gathered 
themselves together, and made themselves 
heard in a way not easily to be mistaken. 
It is clear that it must be a most serious 
cause which in the minds of the people of 
the United States, can justify war, and that 
war will not be tolerated until every other 
method of adjustment has been exhausted. 


**# & 


The churches of the country have, on the 
whole, done themselves great credit in the 
crisis; they have shown an appreciation of 
the best things and the highest patriotism 
But one group of social forces making fot 
international peace has received less gen 
eral attention, and that 
forces which we may 


is the group of 
under the 
general designation, the “labor movement.” 
Any one who has studied this labor move 
ment with any care will at once appreciate 
the statement, 


sum up 


that without some know 
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ledge of it we cannot understand modern 
civilization. Among whether 
economists or historians, the labor move- 
ment has received less attention than it de- 
serves. We do not speak of the character 
of this movement in general, but we have 
in mind simply the fact that it is a tremen- 
dous force which explains many things not 
otherwise 


scholars, 


understood. It is something 
more than labor organization, and its mean- 
ing is not exhausted in statistics showing 
the number of strikes won and strikes lost. 
It is a mighty current tending to the eleva- 
tion*of the masses, and expressing itself in 
many ways. It belongs to the “things not 
seen” by our wealth and culture, and yet 
affecting us all. 

“ * 


The labor movement is distinctively for 
peace; so far as the wage-earners of the 
country are organized and where’ they 
have what may be called a class-conscious- 
ness, they are by an overwhelming majority 
in favor of peace, and their organs ex- 
pressed themselves thus even in the first ex- 
citement. 

*# * & 


It is hard to sum up all the feelings and 
convictions which together have produced 
and are still producing, this strong senti- 
ment in favor of international peace. Some 
of them are entirely creditable to the mod- 
ern wage-earner, and others are more or 
less blameworthy. Perhaps, first of all, we 
may mention the growing cosmopolitanism 
of labor as well as of capital. The labor 
movement is already international in char- 
acter. Its international aspects are con- 
tinually increasing in importance; national 
bounds mean less and less to the modern 
wage-earner. This is in many ways an 
excellent thing, but it is something repre- 
hensible when it leads to a depreciation of 
patriotism; and it must be acknowledged 
that patriotism has been even despised by 
some of the more radical leaders of the mod- 
ern labor movement. We can never reach 
the world-state, and the parliament of na- 
tions without a due development of nation- 
ality. Some of the protests against war on 
the part of the labor movement cannot be 


praised. There was a protest against the 


late Civil War in this country on the part of 
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organized labor, which was not by any 
means entirely creditable, and it is hard to 
approve of the spirit of the protest of so- 
cial democracy in Germany against the war 
between that country and France twenty- 
five years ago. Yet, on the whole, this 
internationalism of the 
movement is a good thing. 


growing labor 


** * 


Another feeling which leads to opposition 
to war on the part of the wage-earners is to 
be found in the conviction that the wars of 
the past have been fought at the expense of 
their blood and their bread. There is a very 
general sentiment on the part of the think- 
ing wage-earners that they are the ones 
who have borne the sacrifices of war, 
while the gain and glory have been reaped 
by others. Their employers in England 
grew rich during the Napoleonic wars, 
while they suffered the keenest privation. 
Here, again, we have to do with something 
which is in large measure, but not wholly, 
true. We cannot stop at the present time 
to separate the true from the false, but 
simply note this widespread feeling which 
is an actual social force. 


Another cause of antagonism to war on 
the part of the wage-earners is a growing 
feeling of fraternity which includes wage- 
earners in all lands. “Wage-earners of all 
lands, unite!” This is the watchword. 
Quite frequently it is asserted by cham- 
pions of the labor movement, that it has 
in it more religion and more Christianity 
than the churches. It is hard to see how any 
critical student of this movement can ac- 
cept this statement; but we may say that it 
has a serious minded and, indeed, a relig- 
ious character, and this, despite the im- 
mense evil mingled with it. 


*# # * 


It is something for us to remember in all 
our caleulations concerning international 
affairs, that we have in the labor movement 
a rising force which is decisively on the side 
of international peace. 
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HOW RUM 


By 


JOHN 


JOHN G. WOOLLEY. 


HE understanding—that is to say—the 
misunderstanding among the sub- 
merged nine-tenths of Christian vot- 
ers, is that prohibitory laws being extreme- 
ly difficult of enforcement, are to be insist- 
ed upon where conditions are very favor- 
able and friendly sentiment very strong. 

The abandonment of state-wide prohi- 
bition in Iowa, now definitely settled as the 
policy of the Republican party, is put upon 
the ground that enforcement in the river 
towns is impossible, and that for the laws 
sake, the mulct infamy is not only politic 
but necessary. 

Granted that the fact stated is as true as 
in fact it is false, yet when the Iowa politi- 
cian gives that as the reason of his surren- 
der of the state to the liquor power, it seems 
a most precisely and discreetly technical 
and graciously refined and parliamentary 
—almost affectionate—use of language to 
say that he lies. Iowa has sold herself, and 
the of her children for the 
old “mess,” and the 
get the “pottage.” 


future same 


fepublican pot boys 
* # 


* 


Prior to the enactment of the prohibitory 
law, the party’s treasury had been plethoric, 
the saloon was its bank, there as every- 
where, and every draft it drew upon it was 
paid, in bloody cash wet and warm from 


G. 


WAS REINSTATED IN IOWA. 


WOOLLEY. 


the hands of weakness, sorrow, ignorance, 
poverty and toil, and while the politicians 
slept, the people spoke, and the word they 
said was “prohibition.” And then the poli- 
tician awoke and went to work at ways and 
means. The saloon seemed gone forever, 
and the party stood appalled, confronting 
honest poverty. 
#* * 

They then made one of their number “oil 
inspector.” There was no earthly need for 
such officer. The interest of the oil 
dealer was ample protection for the people 
The appointee never found a single barrel 
of oil that needed inspection, but while the 
lamps held out to burn, the oil inspector 
did return—about $20,000 a year in fees, to 
the party treasury. It was a tax on every 
light in Iowa for the support of a party to 
which apparently half of the people were 
opposed and which, as the event has proved, 
was unworthy the support of any. Then, 
when the whirligig of politics had gone 
around until the other party won the stake, 
the expiring legislature “reformed” the 
grand larceny out of the “oil inspector’s” 
office. 


an 


The party of morality is 
now, with a placard in the 
-apital: 


back in power 
window of the 
“Crime compounded in advance— 
fixed price, easy payments. 
In. 


Enquire with- 


But it is not the purpose of this para- 
graph to criticise that. The saloon ques- 
tion is difficult and after all the Iowa plan 
is simply an ordinary license policy with 
“back In state, for in- 
stance, the law is license, with option to 
prohibit, while in Iowa it is prohibition, 
with option to license. 


action. my own 


It is as broad as it 
is long. 
x # 
But the oil inspector business was trea- 
son, and the parties to it, traitors. 


U/ 





THE EVENT OF THE MONTH 


DISSENSION IN THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Ae ea aeeeee “A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF.” Seeyueeeees s 


a7) MONG the 
ders of the present day 


many won- 
there is none more mar- 
velous than the rapid 
growth, in such a short 
period, of the Salvation 
Army, #® growth not 
only in numbers, but 
also in the respect and esteem of all classes. 

On its first appearance in this country, 
some fifteen years ago, its members were 
ridiculed, scorned and even openly mobbed. 
From all sjdes, and by nearly all sorts of 
people, contempt and derision were show- 
ered upon the soldiers. But, faithful and 
loyal to their vows, they kept steadily on, 
working, singing and praying; gaining here 
and there converts to their cause, slowly, 
but surely, adding to the number of their 
effective workers. 

\fter a few years of this steady growth, 
dissension crept into the ranks. Command- 
er Thos. E. Moore, led a revolt which, for a 
time, threatened 
the army. He 
parent 
tion 


to completely disrupt 
the 


opposi- 


seceded from 

and started an 
called the American army, 
which still exists, but is not to be compared, 


stem 
camp, 


in zeal, strength or morale, with its pro- 


genitor. The result of this internecine 
strife was, for a time, very disastrous to the 


young and struggling army. 

ORDER OUT OF CHAOS, 
\t the moment when the outlook 
darkest, Ballington Booth, who had recent- 


was 


ly been married, was appointed marshal of 
the American forces by his father. At once 
the ability and power of organization of 
the man of affairs was displayed. The Ar- 
iny began, immediately, to take on new 
virility. Reeruits were enlisted in all direc- 
Corps after corps, with wonderful 
rapidity, was added to the roll, so that, to- 


day, the Army lives and flourishes in every 


tions. 


+ 


large city on the continent, from ocean to 
ocean, and we have the phenomenal sight 
presented to us of the mayor and influential 
citizens of the metropolis joining in urgent 
protest to Gen. William Booth against the 
recall of the this 
same organization that was, but yesterday, 


beloved commander of 


the butt of contumely, derision and abuse. 


THE FATHER OF THE ARMY. 


It is sometimes difficult to establish the 
paternity of a social, benevolent or religious 
movement when, emerging from the em- 
bryonic state, it has gathered the momen- 


GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH, 


tum, strength and dignity that comes with 
but there is no 
doubt, whatever, as to the origin of the Sal- 
vation Army. 


growth and popularity; 


William Booth, the present 
commander-in-chief, birth thirty- 
one years ago in the city of London, Eng- 
land. Whatever merit or virtue it has; and 


gave it 


even its enemies concede that it possesses 
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some, whatever its faults—like all human 
conceptions, it has many—William Booth 
is the author and father. 

He was born sixty-six years ago in Not- 
tingham, England. While very young, a 
wonderful revival of religion was inaugur- 
ated in the town through the preaching of 
an American evangelist, Rev. Jas. Caughey. 
Booth was greatly impressed with the man- 
ner and method of the American; so much 
so that he, afterward, with some associates, 
practiced the same common sense applica- 
tion of the gospel to the every-day needs of 
the working people of the town, with very 
great success. He next went to London 
and, after studying for a period, became a 
regularly ordained minister of the Metho- 
dist Church. In 1861, he resigned his pas- 
torate in order that he might enter the lar- 
ger field of evangelistic work. From town 
to town he went, seeking ever to carry the 
word to those who would not attend church 
or chapel, and when the people could not 
be reached in other ways, “Hallelujah 
Bands” were formed to gather listeners, by 
singing and playing the cornets and drums. 
The results justified the means employed. 
Men and women were induced to hear the 
gospel who, perhaps, could not have been 
reached as well by any other method. Ina 
very short time the work spread all over 
England, producing astonishing results. 
Organization and leadership was absolutely 
necessary to success. General Booth was 
there and the Army became an accom- 
plished fact. 


ALL THINGS TO ALL MEN. 


The Salvation Army, according to the 
statements of those highest in authority in 
its ranks, is thoroughly cosmopolitan in its 
working. In England it is English; in 
America, it is American, and whether in 
Canada, Spain, India, or France, it is ever 
the natural Christian army of that country. 
London, England, being the most central 
point, has been and still is Headquarters. 

The sole object of the army is the saving 
of souls. Suecess in converting souls to 
Christ means growth in the ranks of the 
Army, for the convert of the night becomes 
the recruit of the morrow, and service in its 
ranks need not interfere in the slightest de- 
The form 


gree with the occupation of any. 


OurDav 


of enlistment is by signing the following: 
ARTICLES OF WAR. 

1. Having received with all my heart the 
salvation offered to me by the tender mercy 
of Jehovah, I do here and now publicly ac- 
knowledge God to be my Father and King, 


MRS. WILLIAM BOOTH. 

Jesus Christ to be my Savior, and the Holy 
Spirit to be my guide, comforter, and 
strength: and that I will, by His help, love, 
serve, worship and obey this glorious God 
through all time and through all eternity. 

2. Believing solemnly that the Salvation 
Army has been raised by God and is sus- 
tained and directed by Him, I do hereby de- 
clare my full determination, by God’s help, 
to be a true soldier of the Army till I die. 

3. I am thoroughly convinced of the 
Army’s teachings. 

4. I believe that repentance toward God, 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and conver- 


sion by the Holy Spirit are necessary to 
salvation, and that all men may be saved. 

5. I believe that we are saved by grace 
through faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
that he that believeth hath the witness of 


itin himself. I have got it. Thank God! 
6. I believe that the scriptures were given 
by inspiration of God, and that they teach 


that not only does continuance in the favor 
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of God depend upon continued faith in and 
obedience to Christ, but that it is possible 
for those who have been truly converted to 
fall away and be eternally lost. 

7. I believe that it is the privilege of all 
God's people to be “wholly sanctified” and 
that “their whole spirit and soul and body” 
may “be preserved blameless unto the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ.” That is to 
say, I believe that after conversion there 
remain in the heart of the believer inclina- 
tion to evil, or roots of bitterness, which, 
unless overpowered by Divine grace, pro- 
duce actual sin; but these evil tendencies 
can be entirely taken away by the spirit of 
God and the whole heart thus cleansed from 
anything contrary to the will of God, or en- 
tirely sanctified, will then produce the fruit 
of the spirit only. And I believe that per- 
sons thus entirely sanctified may, by the 
power of God, be kept unblamable and un- 
reprovable before Him. 

8. I believe in the immortality of the 
soul; in the resurrection of the body in the 
general judgment at the end of the world: 
in the eternal happiness of the righteous, 
and in the everlasting punishment of the 
wicked. 

9, Therefore, I do here and now and for- 
ever renounce the world with all its sinful 
pleasures, companionships, treasure, and 
objects, and declare my full determination 
boldly to show myself a soldier of Jesus 
Christ in all places and companies, no mat- 
ter what I may have to suffer, do, or lose by 
so doing. 

10. I do here and now declare that I will 
abstain from the use of all intoxicating li- 
quors, and also from the habitual use of 
opium, laudanum, morphia, and all other 
baneful drugs, except when in illness such 
drugs shall be ordered for 1ne by a doctor. 

11. I do here and now declare that I will 
abstain from the use of all low or profane 
language; from the taking of the name of 
God in vain, and from all impurity, or from 
taking part in any unclean conversation or 
the reading of any obscene book or paper at 

time, in any company, or in any place. 

12. I do here declare that I will not allow 
self in any falsehood, deceit, misrepre- 


ntation, or dishonesty; neither will I 
practice any fraudulent conduct, either in 


my business, my home, or in any other re- 
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lation in which I may stand to my fellow 
men, but that I will deal truthfully, fairly, 
honorably, and kindly with all those who 
may employ me or whom I may myself em- 
ploy. 

that I will 
treat any woman, child, or other person, 


13. I do here declare never 
whose life, comfort, or happiness may be 
placed within my power, in an oppressive, 
cruel, or cowardly manner, but that I will 
protect such from evil and danger so far as 
I can and promote, to the utmost of my abil- 
ity, their present welfare and eternal salva 
tion. 

14. I do here declare that I will spend all 
the time, strength, money, and influence I 
can in supporting and carrying on this war, 
and that I will endeavor to lead my family, 
friends, neighbors, and all others whom I 
can influence, to do the same, believing that 
the sure and only way to remedy all the 
evils in the world is by bringing men to sub- 
mit themselves to the government of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

15. I do here declare that I will always 
obey the lawful orders of my officers, and 
that I will carry out to the utmost of my 
power all the orders and regulations of the 
Army; and, further, that I will be an ex- 
ample of faithfulness to its principles, ad- 
vance to the utmost of my ability its oper- 
ations, and never allow, where I can pre- 
vent it, any injury to its interests or hinder- 
ance to its success. 

16. And I do here and now eall upon all 
present to witness that I enter into this un- 
dertaking and sign these Articles of War of 
my own free will, feeling that the love of 
Christ. who died to save me, requires from 
me this devotion of my life to His service 
for the salvation of the whole world, and 
therefore wish now to be enrolled as a sol- 
dier of the Salvation Army. 

STEPS TO PROMOTION. 

From the standpoint of worldy ambi- 
tion, there is nothing enticing or attractive 
in the life of a soldier of the Salvation Ar- 


my. They receive no pay, but are expected 


and taught to give up all they can possibly 


spare for the purpose of helping others. 


Should one wish, however, to devote his 


whole time and life to the work, he must 
make application to headquarters on a reg- 
ularly printed blank form supplied for the 
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yurpose. The fifty contained 


herein, pertaining to the physical, mental 


questions 


ind moral condition of the applicant, must 


be answered. A satisfactory certificate 
‘rom a competent physician must be filed 


with it to show that the applicant for pro- 


COMMISSIONER BOUTH-CLIBBORN 


motion is fit for outdoor work. 


also produce letters of recommendation 


from his employer, from the officer in 


‘harge of the corps to which he belongs and 
ilso from the district officers before his case 


will be ready for consideration. When all 
is satisfactory, he is transferred to the 
training garrison to learn the duties of an 
fficer. At the end of six or twelve months, 
iecording to proficiency shown, he is grad- 
After 
two or more years, if a Lieutenant shows 
special adaptability for the work and ap- 
plies for promotion to the division officers 
he may be made a captain. Assignments of 
officers are made by division officers. 
tains are promoted to staff officers. These 
yfiicers are Ensigns, Adjutants, staff Cap- 
tains, Majors, Brigadier-Generals, Colonels, 
and Commanders. 


uated and commissioned Lieutenant. 


Cap- 


Ensigns get $7.50 a 
week; Adjutants, if single, get $7.50 a week 
and if married $11 a week: staff Captains 
ret $8.50 if single and $12 if married; Ma- 
jors get $9 if single and $13 if married; Brig- 
idier-Generals get $14 if married; Colonels 
vet $15 if married, and the Commander gets 


He must. 
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$18. The salaries of the married men in- 
the pay 
bined salary of Mr. and Mrs. 
300th was $18 a week. 


The com- 
Ballington 
As in the case of the 
Captains and Lieutenants in the field this 
schedule of salaries is not strictly adhered 


clude for their wives. 


to. If more money is absolutely necessary 
it can be obtained. In cities like New York, 
where living is very expensive, house rent 
is sometimes paid in addition to salary. 
There are eleven Brigadier-Generals in this 
country. There is only one Colonel and 
only one Commander. Captains are recom- 
mended for promotion by staff officers. The 
to the 


Brigadier-General by the Commander. 


promotions rank of 
The 
Commander can recommend candidates for 
the rank of Brigadier-General and Colonel. 


are made up 


They can be appointed only by the General 
of the Army. Commanders are appointed 
by the General also. Nothing is said about 
how a General is to be appointed. There 
has been but one General. 
SLUM WORK. 

Although the main purpose is the “saving 

of souls,” yet there is another side to the 


work done that is of the utmost interest to 


THE MARECHALE, 
Who 
heard of the slum work of the Army? 


ing from house to house, from room to room 


all right minded people. has not 


Go- 


in the poorest and vilest quarters of the 
large cities, caring for the sick here, nurs- 
ing babies or scrubbing floors there, wash- 
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ing clothes, furnishing fuel and food where 
absolutely necessary, in fact, doing every- 
thing and anything, but always the right 
thing, in His name to lighten the burden 
and cheer the dark path of the poor and 
wretched. It was in this field, by their 
earnest, sympathetic, consistent following 
in the footsteps of the Master who “went 
about doing good,” that the great heart of 
the American people was won by the sol- 
diers of the Salvation Army. 
this true of America. 


Not only is 
The story is the 
same, With like results in the end, in all the 
forty nations where the Army exists. The 
nature of the work done is in all cases the 
same. The training, the rules and regula- 
tions are identical, and each and every sol- 
dier, man, woman or child, must do his 
ov ner part to carry out the orders of the 
one supreme commander, Gen. Wm. Booth; 
from whose fiat there is no appeal. 

ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 

As before stated, since the day when Mr. 
and Mrs. Ballington Booth were placed in 
command of the forces here, there has been 
a continuous and rapid growth both in 
numbers of recruits and in the respect and 
esteem of the public. During the closing 
months of 1895, Mrs. Maud Ballington 
Booth made an extended trip from the At- 
lantie to the Pacific and return, and the sec- 
ular papers at the time spoke of it as a tri- 
umphal progress from ocean to ocean. In 
five weeks she traveled more than 8,000 
miles and spoke at thirty-eight public meet- 
ings in churches, colleges, assembly rooms, 
auditoriums and penitentiaries, adding re- 
cruits and auxiliaries to the army in great 
numbers, among them being Mayor Sutro, 
of San Francisco. Speaking of her journey, 
to the representative of a Philadelphia 
paper she said: 


“Among all my experience there is none 


which TI treasure the memory of more ten- 
derly than my visit to San Quentin—the 


state prison. There are 1,500 men convicts 


there, and among them a little band of thir- 
ty Salvationists, who have been converted 
Within its walls by means of the ‘War Crys’ 
sent to the prison. Since their conversion 
correspondence with 
headquarters and we feel the warmest in- 


terest in their welfare. 


they have been in 
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“When I reached San Francisco I received 
a letter entreating that I would visit them. 
I consented gladly, and applied for permis- 
sion to address the prisoners. I was half 
through with the third large meeting 
which I had held in ’Frisco the Saturday af- 


MRS. BALLINGTON BOOTH, 


ter my arrival, when my messenger re- 
turned with the tidings that the only time 
I could see the inmates of Quentin 
all assembled would be on the following 
day. I had already pledged myself to ad- 
dress three assemblies on Sunday—the first 
in a large and fashionable church. I could 
not disappoint anyone, but I could travel at 
night, meet my convict friends at 8 o’clock 


San 


in the morning, and get back to the city for 
the noon meetings. 

“We took the boat across the bay at mid- 
night and passed the dark island of the mil- 
itary prison, and landed at Sancilito. There 
we took train to our destination. The chap- 
lain met us with a carriage and we were 
driven to his house within the gates. 

“We were up very early in the morning. 
But as we passed the heavy iron doors to 
the jail the men were already assembling in 
the quadrangle. It is beautifully culti- 
vated, with a profusion of flowers. Little 
birds were flying about quite tame, as they 
are fed and petted by the prisoners. 
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“When I rose to face that audience one 
sweeping glance was sufficient to stir my 
heart to its depths. There they sat row 


after row in their garb of shame—some 
aged and white haired; others young and 
strong; some with fair handsome faces and 
others marked and marred by sin and evil 
living. Many wore the look of sullen de- 
spair which comes to those who sink be- 
neath the confinement and hopelessness of 
prison life. 
IDENTIFYING SALVATIONISTS. 

‘But among the 1,500 I could instantly 
single out the Salvationists by their happy 
countenances. 

“When the chaplain requested all to rise 
and sing, ‘Praise God From Whom all Bless- 
ings Flow,’ I could not utter a sound for the 
sob which rose in my throat, as I thought 
what it must be to them to raise such a song 
of gladness behind prison bars! 

“The chaplain then read an address on 
behalf of all the men, thanking me for com- 
ing to them, hoping that my visit might be 
a means of helping them to a better life, 
and expressing a wish that I would always 


remember them even as the memory of my 
visitation would never be blotted from their 
minds, or from the history of San Quentin. 


“That put the finishing touch to 
composure,’ said Mrs. Booth, her brown 
eyes brimming over as she recalled the 
scene. 


my 


“I was in tears when I began to talk to 
the men. I did so long to be able to say 
something to help and cheer them, and I 
spoke out of a heart brimful of loving pity. 

“Ah! What an inspiration was that earn- 
est attentive throng. 
words breathlessly. 


They drank in my 
As I saw tears spring 
in their eyes, faces stirred by emotion, and 
heads bowed down on the benches in front 
I realized that a bond of sympathy had been 
established between our hearts. 

“One of the touching sights of that morn- 
ing came when, in response to the invitation 
several penitents came forward and knelt, 
and immediately as many others, our sol- 
diers, though they also wore the prison 
garb, yet converts saved and happy, bent 
over their convict brothers, pointing them 
to the better life, and dealing with them 
far more effectually than any of us could 
have done.” 
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The convicts presented several little gifts 

a bunch of quadrangle chrysanthemums, 
a little pearl inlaid pocket button hook, and 
a tiny prison born canary, which she had 
brought to her Montclair home, and named 
San Quentin. 

A few days later she got a letter from two 
of the prisoners, saying they thought the 
best way to express their appreciation of 
her visit, was to help a little the work so 
dear to her heart. And they enclosed an 
order on the warden for $5 to be used for 
the Rescue Home fund. 


RECALL OF COMMANDER AND MRs. BOOTH, 


On Jan. 6, 1896, shortly after the return 
of Mrs. Ballington Booth from California, 
an order was received by the Commander 
from his father, Gen. Booth, calling upon 
him to prepare to return to England in 
about nine weeks. No reason for such ac- 
tion was assigned, and it appeared to have 
been totally unexpected. The Commander 
and his wife issued a statement at once in 
which they showed they had no thought of 
non-compliance with the order. They ex- 
pressed an earnest desire that the change 
should not operate against the good of the 
work of the Army. In a statement pub- 
lished in the New York Witness Jan. 22, we 
note the following: 

National Headquarters, New York, 
Jan. 20, 1896. 
The Office of the Commander. 

“The orders to relinquish our command 
are in accordance with the discipline of the 
organization, it being of a strictly military 
character. We now learn that other terri- 
torial leaders are also being changed. 

“In pursuance, therefore, of military obe- 
dience, regardless of our own feelings, we 
are proceeding to put all things in prepara- 
tion, such as the conveyance of properties, 
and the varied business and official matters 
that have been in our hands that our suc- 
cessors may find as little difficulty as pos- 
sible upon assuming their command. 

“We are communicating with our many 
auxiliaries and friends (in addition to ad- 
dressing letters to officers and soldiers,) as- 
suring them that nothing would cause us 
more distress and sorrow than the thought 
that they would cease to help and support 
with their sympathy, influence and money, 
our brave and faithful officers and troops. 
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“We have not at present had the slightest 
official information as to who our succes- 
sors will be, but it is needless to add that in 
the appointment of them the International 
Headquarters will consider the value and 
breadth of the Army field here, and the un- 


COMMISSIONER BALLINGTON BOOTH. 
precedented opportunity that at this junc- 
ture of the work lies before us. 

“We are with you in feeling, thought and 
affection, and shall ever be. 

“We must here record our expression of 
tribute to our faithful, hard-working and 
efficient staff of officers. We have watched 
them grow up around us through darkest 
storm and fiercest battle. Our mutual love 
and confidence in each other has made the 
family feeling run side by side with the 
military discipline. It is natural that they 
and we should feel this separation. We 
can assure the American public emphatical- 
ly that they are worthy of all help, confi- 
dence and respect.” 


A PUBLIC PROTEST. 

When it became known that Commander 
Booth had been recalled, at once a move- 
ment was begun, entirely outside of the 
Army, to protest against the course indi- 
cated. A call for a mass meeting of the 
Auxiliary League, signed by Chauncey M. 
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Depew, Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, Rev. Dr. 
Josiah Strong, Mrs. Margaret Bottome, and 
Miss Grace Dodge was issued, inviting the 
attendance of the general public. 

The response to the call was general, and 
Carnegie Hall was filled with sympathizers. 
Thousands of the representative men and 
women of the city were in attendance. 

Dr. Chauncey M. Depew was chairman, 
and, after delivering an able and sympa- 
thetie talk on the object of the meeting, he 
read this cable dispatch: 

“Mayor Strong, New York: 
telegram. 


Thanks for 
Gen. Booth traveling in India. 
Change in command indicates no disappro- 
val whatever, but confidence that leaders in 
states, like many others also changing this 
year, remain true to world purpose of the 
Army. The American 
auxiliaries honorably and heartily helping 
his son and daughter carrying out their 
own 


General relies on 


declarations and in their continued 
consecration to the whole world’s salvation. 
Christ’s love overcomes all side issues. 


“Bramwell Booth, Chief of Staff.” 


BRAMWELL BOOTH, 
Bishop F. C. Andrews, William F. Dodge, 
the Rev. Dr. Strong, the Rev. Dr. Bradford, 


Mayor Strong and others spoke feelingly of 
the great work that had been accomplished 
by the Army under the leadership of Com- 
mander Booth and his estimable wife, and 
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deprecating their removal. Strong reso. 
lutions to this effect were proposed and car- 
ried with enthusiasm. 

But the firm, and 
through his son, Bramwell Booth, the fol- 


lowing cablegram was sent in reply: 
g g pty 


General remained 


MRs. BRAMWELL BOOTH. 


“London, Feb. 22. Chauncey M. Depew, 
New York:—I cabled General Booth the 
summary of your dispatch on American 
Army affairs. He instructs me to cable 
that universal changes and equity compel 
him to confirm his arrangement. He pro- 
foundly deplores Commander Ballington 
Booth’s resignation, dated Jan. 31. He has 
done his utmost by three mediators, but 
without success. 


s3ramwell Booth.” 


In a cireular letter dated Feb. 22, signed 
by the General’s representative, Col. Nicoll, 
which was mailed to officers throughout the 
country, it was stated that Commander and 
Mrs. Booth had sent in a letter of resigna- 
tion to the General as far back as Jan. 31. 

A NEW COMMANDER APPOINTED. 

Feb, 23, a notice was posted on the Na- 
tional Headquarters bulletin board at 14th 
street, New York, that Commander Booth- 


Tucker and his wife were appointed to suc- 
ceed Ballington Booth and Mrs. Maud B. 
Booth. 


The following day this notice was 
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removed, and this cablegram from London 
appeared in its stead: 

“Field Commander Eva Booth has been 
placed in charge of affairs in America and 
all officers of the Army must report to her 
for the present.” 

That night a meeting was held at Nation- 
al Headquarters, which was composed of 
the representatives of the Army from all 
over the country. Ballington Booth was 
invited to address the meeting in order that 
his version of the trouble might be heard, 
along with the statements by the field com- 
Booth. The Commander 
affirmed that he had been dismissed, that 
Col. Nicoll and Commandant Herbert Booth 
came here with power to oust him. He 
gave the reason why he had refused to go to 
London. There were several conditions un- 
der which he would go. They were: (1) 
That three American brigadiers should be 
present at all meetings in London; (2) Col. 
Eadie should be at once recalled; (3) that 
Commandant Herbert Booth should return 
to Toronto and remain there until Balling- 


missioner, Eva 


COMMANDANT HERBERT BOOTH. 


ton’s return to America; (4) that Col. Nicoll 
remain here and assist Mrs. Booth in the 
command during his absence; (5) that Com- 
missioner Eva Booth should return to Lon- 
don. 

These conditions were not accepted, the 
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Eadie faction especially objecting to the 
one requiring Herbert to stay in Toronto. 
They would not consent to the request that 
Commissioner Eva withdraw from America. 
Besides, they insisted that Mrs. Maud 
Booth must return to England with her 
husband, Ballington Booth. Commander 
Booth was asked to go to London to be 
court martialed. This he would not submit 
to. He further said that the statements 
issued by the Eadie faction were mislead- 
ing’, to say the least. 

Commander Ballington Booth and Mrs. 
Booth said farewell and left the National 
Headquarters of the Salvation Army at 7 
o’clock that night for good. 

Various statements concerning the remo- 
val of Commander Booth were published 
from time to time in the papers, so, as he 
declared, as a matter of justice and right 
to all concerned, Ballington Booth gave out 
the following: 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT. 


“It was furthest from our intention to 
enter into any controversy regarding our 


action, but certain erroneous statements 
having been made public, it is only right and 
just, both to the movement and to our- 
selves, to submit a correction. 

“First—Col. Nicoll states: ‘It is untrue as 
reported that Commandant Herbert Booth 
peremptorily demanded his brother hand 
over the keys and property of the army.’ 

“The best denial to this is the following 
quotation which we wrote down from the 
final episode in the discussion on Thursday 
last. After having said we should only have 
the Sunday to say farewell and they had in- 
quired about the property and found it 
could be arranged at short notice, the com- 
mandant finally said: 

“*There are two propositions which I am 
empowered to place before you. First, 
that you withdraw your letter to London.’ 

“We replied: ‘No, we will not.’ 

“*That you go to England on Saturday.’ 

“We replied: ‘No, except upon our condi- 
tions.’ 

“Very well, continued Commandant 
Herbert, with emphasis, ‘in that case all I 
have to say is I demand that you hand over 
your keys and portfolios by 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning.’ 
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“IT replied: ‘We shall require to have the 
authority of the chief of staff’ (referring to 
London headquarters.) 

“*That you can have before 10 o’clock, be- 
cause I am empowered to give you the alter- 
native.’ 


MRS. HERBERT BOOTH 

“T replied: ‘Then you shall have the keys 
and the offices by 10 o’clock tomorrow.’ 

“We at once arose, but neither the Com- 

mandant, Commissioner Eva, nor Col. Nicoll 

demurred at the decision, and the 

words exchanged were ‘good night.’ 


only 
Did 
not silence give consent 

“Second—Col. Nicoll further states: 

“ ‘Tt is equally untrue that he ever dis- 
3allington Booth. 
Neither Commandant Herbert Booth nor 
any other officer possessed such power. 
That power alone is vested in the General.’ 

“We have always understood that the 
power of dismissal of territorial officers is 
vested in the General. But the Command- 
ant led us to believe that he and the other 
representatives had come fully authorized, 
and said they were backed with a definite 
brief from London. Col. Nicoll said to us 
directly after seeing Commissioner Eva, 


missed Commander 


that ‘we must be prepared for the worst.’ 
“Third—After leaving our keys upon our 
respective desks and vacating headquarters 
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on Friday morning at 3 o’clock, we retired 
for consultation, which resulted later in 
the day in our expressing by cablegram to 
London that we had received our dismissal 
from the hands of the Commandant, and 
that any further negotiations had closed. 
“Fourth—After the above deplorable cir- 
cumstances I hereby declare on Mrs. Booth’s 
and my own behalf that we cannot under 
any conditions whatever accept proposals 
from London nor enter again under the au- 
thority or government of 
headquarters in England. 


international 
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“Mrs. Booth and myself bitterly regret 
that we have not had the opportunity of 
saying a loving farewell to our immediate 
staff and faithful officers, to say nothing of 


the thousands we dearly love on this wide 
field. Ballington Booth.” 


OFFERED SUPREME COMMAND. 


The fact is established, beyond doubt, 
that, before Ballington Booth left head- 
quarters, the supreme command of the 
American Army was offered to him by the 


assembled brigadiers. The position was 


COMMISSIONER EVA BOOTH. 
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declined by him and, in return, he made an 
explanation of the reasons and motives ac- 
tuating his conduct through the past few 
weeks. While there were some present 
who did not agree with his statement, yet 
the verdict of a large majority of the offi- 
cers was in his favor. 
COMMANDER PRO TEM. 

Commissioner Eva C. Booth, the tempor- 
ary Commander, on taking the position of 
her brother, was met on all sides by either 
She has, 
apparently, not regarded this, but has gone 
forward reorganizing the Army headquar- 
ters, winning over, here and there, to her 
loyal support those who but yesterday, be- 


open enmity or sullen apathy. 


cause of her position, were bitterly opposed 
to her. 

She is no novice, but understands the 
working of the Army from Alpha to Omega. 
Beginning with the sale of War Crys in the 
streets of London during her childhood 
days, step by step she has passed through 
the various grades until now she is Com- 


missioner and acting Commander. She is 


familiar with opposition, and even physical 


abuse. Years ago, during the excitement 
in London, that grew out of Editor Stead’s 
exposures, Eva Booth had her first experi- 


ence of physical as well as spiritual warfare, 


EVA’S DIPLOMACY. 

It proved to be a veritable baptism of blood 
on more than one occasion. It is related of 
her that, one time, being sorely beset by a 
mob of toughs, the leader of whom was 
noted for his depravity, she, finding her 
women warriors were being utterly routed, 
turned diplomatically to this same ruffian 
and boldly assured him that she placed her- 
self under his protection and that he, as he 
was so much stronger, must take care of 
her. The astonished tough was actually 
persuaded to carry out this program and 
escort her and her companions back to the 
barracks in safety. A writer in the New 
York World declares that this same youth, 
during a subsequent sickness of the Com- 
missioner, pawned his vest in order to be 
able to purchase flowers which he brought 
to the door of her sick room as a token of 
respect. 

This same writer further says of her: 

“Recently Miss Booth has been in com- 
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mand of the London Province, which con- 
tains 21,000 soldiers and 350 field-officers. 
Three from 
Booth her orders to “farewell’—that is, to 


weeks ago she received Gen. 
get ready to resign her command and await 
She is 
She has no 
idea where she will be sent after she has 
turned over the affairs of the Army to Bal- 
the mean- 
tinie she is working day and night. She 
sleeps only when absolute exhaustion over- 
takes her, and she eats only by special re- 
quest of 


further orders from headquarters. 
here, as we know, temporarily. 


lington Booth’s successor. In 


officers, who follow her around 
with tea and bowls of soup. 

“In speech, Miss Booth is quiet and gen- 
tle. She has a way of listening to you as 
if your remarks had great weight, and of 
submitting hers as if they were of no im- 
portance in comparison. But she returns 
to her own when views conflict, and in im- 
portant matters she takes her stand in a 
gentle, but absolutely immovable fashion. 
It would not be an easy-nor an especially 
pleasant task to try to move her from a 
stand which she thought was right. In 
this, too, she is like Mrs. Ballington Booth, 
whose iron hand was frequently in evidence 
beneath the glove. 

“Certainly no woman was ever more thor- 
oughly in earnest than she is, and few 
women have shown more marked executive 
ability.” 

HER APPEAL. 

One of her first acts was to issue the fol- 
lowing general circular: 

“My Dear Comrades: Now that the Gen- 
eral has appointed me to the command of 
the United States until the arrival of the 
new Commissioners, I hasten to place my- 
self in your hands in this season of deep 
and heartrending sorrow, to be of what ser- 
vice God can enable me, to push forward 
the salvation of souls. 

“Tt has given me untold comfort in this 
terrible storm to receive assurances of loy- 
alty from the brigadiers, divisional, and 
field staff. Every hour brings me from all 
parts of the field testimonials of the sorrow 
felt on the one hand, and of unswerving 
loyalty on the other. I will, therefore, con- 
fine my first letter to you to expressing a 
few heartfelt feelings suggested by the cir- 
cumstances of the hour: 
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“First—Do not be influenced to a final de- 
cision on the whole case until the General’s 
return to England, when he has promised to 
fully consider and decide upon the issues 
involved. 

“Second—Remember, that heavy and bit- 


COMMISSIONER LUCY BOOTH. 


ter as is the blow that has fallen upon us, 
which I fain would have shielded you from 
had it been possible, it cannot be as painful 
as for those of his own family, who would 
gladly have laid down their lives to avert 
the disaster. 


“Third—Let me ask you to fix your minds 
upon the principles at stake. Should the 
General make one law for America and an- 
other for India, apply one law to his son and 
another to his Brigadiers and field officers? 
These questions lie at the root of the pres- 
ent distress, and it is to preserve the unity 
of the whole Army that the General has 
felt it right to decide and act as he has done. 

“Fourth—Be true to your pledges. The 
gaze of the whole world is fixed upon Amer- 
ica, and especially upon its officers at this 
hour. I believein you. I believe in you be- 
cause of your past faithfulness and devo- 
tion, because of the struggles through 
which you have fought, and because of the 
victories won for the cause in the past, and 
because you know the power as well as the 
grace of obedience. 
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“Fifth—Stand by the Army. It is world- 
wide in its unity, benevolence, and pur- 
pose. 

Sixth—Be careful to avoid encouraging 
any party or personal feeling. Cultivate 
the gift of love, speak evil of and think evil 
of no one. 

“Seventh—Have faith in God. We shall 
But we can only do so by fight- 
ing in confidence that our principles are 
divine. 


overcome. 


“Eighth—Give me your trust. I am 
alone. My heart is broken. This com- 
mand has been suddenly and unexpectedly 
given me. I feel my responsibility, and I 
want to bless you and help you and guide 
vou. 

“Ninth—Pray forme. Write me concern- 
ing your sorrow. I am a sharer of it, and 
with what consolation I receive I shall give, 
and I am sure I need not ask you to contin- 
ually remember before the throne our be- 
loved General—the father of our movement. 
His spirit will be torn—his heart lacerated. 
Our prayers and love must sustain him. 

“Eva C. Booth, Commissioner.” 


RESIGNATION TENDERED., 


Hardly had Commissioner Booth assumed 
command, before the following was for- 
warded for her consideration: 

215 West Sixteenth Street, 
New York, Feb. 26, 1896. 
“Commissioner Eva Booth: 

“Dear Commissioner—It is with deepest 
regret that we are compelled, after nine and 
one-half years’ faithful service as officers in 
the Salvation Army, to herewith tender our 
resignations. 

“Our reason is, in brief, that we believe 
that Commander and Mrs. Booth have been 
dismissed from its ranks without just 
cause. 

‘Believe us to be, dear Commissioner, for 
God and right, Peter Glen, Major. 

Elizabeth J.C, Glen, Major.” 


COL. NICOL ANSWERS. 

As an answer to this, Col. Nicol said: 

“Twenty-three leaders in different parts 
of the world have received an order to fare- 
well. Not one has thought of questioning 
the order, save Ballington Booth. The or- 
der has reached Commissioner Coombs in 
Australia, Commissioner Booth-Clibborn in 
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France, Commissioner Howard in London, 
Commissioner Rubani Bey in India, Comman- 
der Herbert Booth in Toronto, Major Schock 
in Switzerland, Commissioner McKie in Ger- 
many, Commander Ridsdel in Sweden, and 
many others. The best evidence that Gen. 
300th showed no partiality in ordering the 
changes is shown by the fact that his child- 
ren received the order along with the rest.” 

He then issued this appeal to the officers 
and soldiers of the Army: 

“Whatever may be the final issue of this 
terrible step, [ am glad to be in a position 
in the midst of this dark hour to inform 
you that international headquarters acted 
upon the first indication of your comman- 
der’s intention with rare consideration, love 
and sacrifice. A special 1epresentative of 
international headquarters was dispatched 
at a few hours’ notice to New York to con- 
fer with your commander upon the whole 
situation and to prevail upon him to at 
least see his father before finally persisting 
in his course. His brother, Commandant 
Herbert Booth, was also urged and ordered 
to bring the pressure of filial regard to bear 
upon the commanders, as well as endeavor 
to throw light upon their difficulties. His 
sister, Field Commissioner Eva Booth, who 
was in the midst of her London farewell and 
the arrangements for the General’s return, 
was, likewise, ordered to New York, with 
the godspeed and prayers of the interna- 
tional headquarters. 

“For days and nights these three media- 
tors employed every possible argument, ap- 
peal and entreaty to beseech the command- 
ers to visit England. Their efforts were 
ably supported by long ecablegrams from 
the general and correspondence from inter- 
national headquarters. But, to our great 
and irreparable sorrow, they failed, and the 
commanders retired last Friday morning 
from the direction of affairs. 

“As neither the commandant nor the 
field commissioner nor myself possesses the 
power to accept your commander’s resigna- 


tion, we at once disowned responsibility for 


the commander’s step. communicated the 
facts to international headquarters, and 
threw ourselves, with the overwhelming 
burden created by the sad event, upon the 
never-failing stronghold of our glorious 
Army—the presence and the promise of 
help of Jehovah.” 


COOPER UNION MEETING. 


As time passed, great bitterness was dis- 
played in the ranks of the army between the 


adherents and sympathizers of the two 


parties. Many who had held prominent 


positions were shouting secede, secede; 


while others were branding their former 
brothers and companions in arms as trai- 


tors. Each day added fuel to the fire of 


animosity. Charges and counter-charges 


were made and repelled. At length this 


disturbance and unrest culminated in a 
monster mass meeting held by the follow- 
ers of Ballington Booth, on the night of 
March 8, at Cooper Union, New York City. 
Every available foot of space was occupied 
and a noticeable feature of the meeting was 
the immense number of flags worn by the 
audience. Nearly every one present was 


The 


celebrated Bowery Corps of the Army had 


decorated with the Stars and Stripes. 


left the parent organization in a body the 
previous day and now were seated on the 
platform. 


The ex-Commander and his wife were re- 


MRS. BOOTH-TUCKER 


ceived with intense enthusiasm; and when 
he announced his intention of launching a 
new organization the applause lasted for 
several minutes. Among other things he 
said: 

“T want to tell those officers and men who 
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have taken their stand by our sides that, 
by faith, I see in the distant horizon a move- 
ment that, by our consecration, shall grow. 
(Cheers.) But it will be by a consecration 
that is not stereotyped or fossilized, but 
shall be such as shall save for Christ the 
churehless, the Christless, and the outcasts 
of the land that is ours, the land that we 
love.” 

Mrs. Booth also spoke of the needs of the 
new organization. Her reception was more 
enthusiastic than that accorded to her hus- 
band. She said that she had seen it stated 
in the papers that she and Mr. Booth were 
backed up by $1,000,000 in their new move- 
ment. 

She said they were not backed by $1,000,- 
000, nor by $100. They were beginning 
with the start they got from the collection. 
She said the offices had to be fitted up, and 
other expenses had to be met, and this could 
only be done through the willingness of 
their friends to contribute. 

After a collection had been taken, Mrs. 
Booth delivered a purely religious address. 
Then followed the most remarkable feature 
of the meeting. Mr. Booth called for con- 
verts, those who would give themselves to 
Christ by a profession of their faith. 

The audience went fairly wild with re- 
ligious enthusiasm, and in less than five 
minutes the number of professing Christ- 
ians, mostly men, who were kneeling before 
the platform was an even fifty. 

The meeting was an undoubted success. 

The ex-Commander has, since then, an- 
nounced the object and name of the new or- 
ganization. He deprecates the idea of any 
conflict between the two armies, and de- 
clares that they aim to reach the more well- 
to-do classes who, so far, have not been 
touched or affected by the older Army. 
The name chosen is The Volunteers. The 
auxiliary is styled The Defender’s League. 

The day after the great Cooper Union 
meeting was held, news was received from 
London that Gen. William Booth had ar- 
rived India, and that 
he had learned all the details of the revolt. 
This was followed on the 10th by the re- 
ceipt of this cable dispatch: 


unexpectedly from 


GEN. BOOTH TO THE ARMY. 


“Comrades: I find it impossible to de- 


scribe the sense of sorrow with which I am 
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overwhelmed today. On receiving details 
of the great loss which has fallen upon us 
in the late action of my son, your late com- 
mander, every high anticipation of my 
heart for him for nearly forty years seems 
to have been swept away and every tender 
association of his life with my own and 
with his beloved mother’s seems likely to be 
trampled under foot in this hour of his sore 
temptation. 

action on 
which he has embarked has been taken in 
the face of the expostulations of the chief 
of staff, in spite of affectionate entreaties 
of his brother and one sister and one of my 
most trusted officers, sent expressly to New 


“The melancholy course of 


York to reason with him, without any com- 


COMMISSIONER ROOTH-TUCKER. 


munication with me of any kind and in ut- 
ter disregard of three telegraphic messages 
from myself urging him to meet me in Lon- 
don on my return from India, to which 


cables I have not even received a reply. 
“But, though sorely wounded by this 
calamity, I am 


more than ever resolved, in 
the strength of God, to direct the govern- 
ment of this Army upon the principles of 
equal justice between 


man and 


permitted the 


man, I 
relation- 
ships of family love which have subsisted 
between me and my children to secure for 
them any preference in the affairs of the 


have never close 
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kingdom of God over their comrades who, 
though not blood relations, have ever been 
dear to me for their work’s sake. 


do so. 


I will not 
Your welcome to my daughter, 
Commissioner Eva, in her temporary com- 
mand, has much gratified me. Every sen- 
sible man must recognize that if I had been 
willing to retain the loyalty of my son by 
sacrificing the principles of the Army, I 
should at the same moment have lost, and 
deservedly so, the confidence and esteem of 
all honest-hearted men, as well as the ap- 
proval of my own conscience. 

“The suggestion that I had sought to 
\nglicize the Army in the United States is 
You 
who have heard me plead the claims of the 
lost world know it is. 


at onee a falsehood and a calumny. 


You have stood with 
me near the cross and you know that under 
the shadow of that tree I have pledged you 
to devote your lives to no less a purpose 
than that for which the bleeding victim 
died—the salvation of every nation. 

“The Salvation Army is as much Ameri- 
ean as itis English. It is of the kindred of 
the poor and belongs to every land. 
rades, I rely upon you. 


Com- 
I have done so since 
the first mutterings of this storm reached 
me in India. You have acted just as I 
should have expected you to act. 
toil and self-sacrifice and devotion you 
made the Army what it is in America and 
you have not been willing to stand by and 
see it destroyed. 


By your 


You will show no want of 
patience with those who have fallen be- 
neath an almost unparalleled weight of 
temptation and flattery. 


You will pray for 
them without ceasing. 


You will, by daily 
faithfulness, compel even your most bitter 
critics to see that we are seeking only the 
good of all men. You will allow no diffieul- 
ty to check your advance. You will not fail 
your general. You will not fail your Lord. 
Let us remember the millions without God 
and devote ourselves anew to their salva- 
tion and He will grant us our heart’s de- 
sire and fulfill all our counsel. 
“Your general, full of love for all. 
“William Booth.” 
This message was read at the headquar- 


ers of the various corps all over the land. 


In a few days, came the news of a very 
larg 


ge and demonstrative meeting held at 
the Crystal Palace to formally welcome 


back to England, upon his return from his 
journey around the world, General William 
Booth, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army. There was some purpose Manifest 
also to demonstrate the enthusiastic 
unanimity of the sentiment in the Army, in 
view of the recent course of events in the 
United States. The meeting proved to be 
enormous in numbers and fervent in spirit. 

General Booth in his address, referred im- 
mediately to the action of the Ballington 
Booths in America, saying he had returned 
to meet one of the heaviest trials he had 
ever been called 


upon to face. But even 


darkness had a silver lining. The Ameri- 
can Army, he asserted, stood, almost to a 
man, true to him, and assurances of un- 
ceasing devotion had been pouring in from 
every quarter of the globe. The result of 
the trouble, he concluded, would be to 
strengthen the bond of union between the 
various sections. 

The hall with mottoes, 
reading, “Welcome to our only General!” 


was decorated 


“One Army, one General!’’ 
Booth added in 


ete. 
General remarks 


made later in the evening that he was pre- 


some 


paring to dispatch fresh re-enforcements 
to the United States. 
CHEERING THE STARS AND STRIPES. 

At the conclusion of General Booth’s ad- 
dress the Booth-Tuckers, who have been 
commissioned to the command of the Army 
in the United States, were called to the 
front of the platform. While standing 
there two stalwart officers of the Army 
held over them the Stars and Stripes and 
the Salvation Army blood and fire ensign. 
The General took each of them by the hand 
and dedicated them to their new work in 
America in a few words, which greatly 
stirred the immense audience of 20,000, all 
of whom joined in an outburst of cheering 
for the American flag. 

Commissioner Eva Booth, the present 
commander, has started on a tour through 
the Western states and cities. She is ac- 
Carlton, of 
London, England, and she purposes to hold 
meetings in all the larger cities. 

It is announced, also, that Herbert Booth, 
will give up his position as head of the Sal- 
vation Army in Canada, about June 1, and 


will leave 


companied by Commissioner 


the country. 
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CHICAGO THE STRONGHOLD. 
Through all the difficulty and dissension, 
New York City has been, and still is, the 
storm center. From various other points, 
loud and ominous mutterings have been 
heard. Chicago is virtually the stronghold 
of the Army in this country. It has twenty- 
three corps and more than 10,000 soldiers; 
while New York City has but eleven corps 
and some 4,000 men. Comparative quiet 
has reigned thus far in Chicago, but, the 
Record quotes an officer of the Northwest- 

ern Division of the Army as saying: 
“Ballington Booth is coming to Chicago. 
When he comes there will be a large land- 
slide. I know it, because I know how the 
officers feel] and how the soldiers will act. 


FLAG ADOPTED FOR 








The ground is white, emblematic of purity. 


BALLINGTON 


Something startling is bound to happen 
within the next two weeks, and when Bal- 
lingon Booth comes to Chicago he won't 
know he has been out of the army. I be- 
lieve that the old Commander can have all 
the men he wants, simply by saying he will 
let them come.” 

Who can predict the result of all this? 
The question of the moment seems to be: 
Is there sufficient inherent strength in the 
organization of the Salvation Army, as it 
stands today, to carry it triumphantly 
through this ordeal; or is its government, 
as some have declared, but a rope of sand, 
to be shattered and broken to pieces by the 
strain? God grant that ultimate good may 
result from this unhappy division. 


BOOTH’S NEW ARMY 


A blue star in the center 


stands for Hope, while the white cross upon it signifies sacrifice for others. 
The white stars on a blue field in the upper corner represent the stars of 


the union. 


Each post of “ The Volunteers,” as the new organization is to 


be known, will have its number underneath the center star. 








RALDASAD 


BALLINGTON BOOTH OF THE AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS 
2 on A PUBLIC STATEMENT ¢ 


BALLINGTON BOOTH 


NOWING that it was the intention of 
Ballington Booth soon to make a 
public statement of the situation 
in which he stands in relation to 
the Salvation Army and of his 

intentions as to future work, the ed- 
itor of Our Day has withheld the April 
edition until this public statement should 
have appeared. Inasmuch as Chicago is, in 
numerical strength at least, the headquar- 
ters of the Salvation Army in America, the 
advent of the late Commander and his wife 
in this city has been awaited with interest 
and anxiety by those who were friendly and 
those who are indifferent to the success of 
the Volunteer Movement. One could not 
isk for a more cordial and enthusiastic re- 
ception than was accorded the new Com- 
mander by five thousand people who 
thronged the immense Auditorium in Chi- 


‘ago on the evening of April7. Besides this 


large audience, the stage was filled by rep- 


resentative citizens who listened with inter- 
est and pleasure to the addresses of the 
Commander and his wife. The former was 
dressed in the uniform of the Volunteer, 
which is of black cloth, having red shoulder 
straps with three white stars, which are the 


emblem of his rank. Mrs. Booth wore the 


uniform of the women. It is a plain gown 
of cadet blue with tight sleeves. She wore 
also a dark blue bonnet and had the shoul- 
der straps of a Commander. Bishop Sam- 
uel Fallows was the chairman of the even- 
ing, and after his fitting introduction the 
Commander spoke in part, as follows: 
“Fellow Countrymen (applause and 
It will not be expected that I will 
take up much time in making a detailed al- 


cheers). 


lusion to the very saddest and darkest ex- 
perience through which we have recently 
passed. that it has 
proved the blackest and most perplexing 
cloud beneath which God has called us, but 
I may here state that the step we have taken 
was taken in the revelation of God’s spirit 

(amen) 


Indeed, I may say 


and that we believe that with 
his assistance and the guidance of his grace 
we shall be successful in the undertaking. 

“Tt has been asserted that Commander 
and Mrs. Booth have disobeyed orders. I 
would like to ask in all solemnity and sin- 
dis- 
that at the 
time the letter was written to me from the 


cerity tonight what orders we have 


obeyed? It has been stated 


international center, making known Lon- 
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don’s wish for me to farewell, that my fu- 
ture appointment was made and that in re- 
fusing to accept another command I there- 
fore disobeyed orders. No future appoint- 
That 
s another and an entire misconception of 


ment was made known to me at all. 


the case. Jan. 6 I received a letter from 
.ondon desiring me to make arrangements 
o farewell and to be in a position to hand 
middle 
Those orders I was carrying out 
had 


statement to 


ver my command on or about the 
f April. 
‘onsistently 


and expeditiously. I 


nade my arangements, my 
the press and had issued my manifesto to 
the official War 


Cry, and take the 


gazette of the army, the 


those of you who will 


trouble to read those and to 


statements 
read those manifestos will find that I had 
started on the arrangements for the fare- 
well when I was interrupted through my 
forcible ejection. 

“What They 


came to me on that memorable night, after 


were the second orders? 
the interview with the London representa- 
tives, when, after the assertion that they 
were backed with a brief empowering them 
to ask for my keys, offices and portfolio, I 
at once, in company with Mrs. Booth, pro- 
‘eeded to our national headquarters in 
Fourteenth street and, after having gath- 
‘red my personal effects, laid my key upon 
my desk, and Mrs. Booth also laid hers upon 
her desk, and at 2:40 o’clock that Friday 
norning we left that building, every brick 
ind stone of which we loved as our lives, 
ind we stepped out from the Salvation 
\rmy—or rather we carried out the second 
had 


ather speedier manner than we had 


nstructions we received, and in a 
cer- 
handed 


tainly anticipated. We over our 


evs and our command. We _ haven't re- 
turned to the command of the Salvation 
\rmy, and it is not our intention to return 
(Ap- 
I think, therefore, I 
1m in a position to say to this audience that 
that, 
from a military standpoint, we have carried 


o the ranks of the Salvation Army. 
jlause and cheers.) 


ve have disobeyed no orders, but 
ut our instructions to the dot of the ‘i’ and 
the crossing of the ‘t,’ and in my twenty- 
three years’ Christian experience I can defy 
iny force in the thirty-two countries, na- 
tions and colonies of the Salvation Army to 
show me where in any one particular I 
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have failed to carry out the instructions of 
my superior officer. (Applause and cheers.) 


BIRTH OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 
“It was farthest from our intention to in- 
Mrs. Booth 


and myself had fully resolved to retire into 


augurate a new movement. 


private life. Indeed, when we left our 


headquarters of the old movement, we re- 


tired to our little home as 


after as 
we could, and there resolved to live, at any 


soon 
rate for a period, in’ obscurity, for we 
really needed rest, quietness and _ peace. 
But we received a perfect avalanche of let- 
ters from all points of the compass—from 
the Atlantic coast to the Pacfiie slopes 
letters poured in upon us, not simply from 
those in the lowly walks of life, but from 
those in higher circles; indeed, in the high- 
est civil, ecclesiastical, municipal and state 
circles. We have letters urging us and as- 
suring us that it was our duty to start out 
on some mission for the good of the people 
of this country, and asking us to take our 
stand in the inauguration and organization 
of a new movement with the same princi- 
ples, with the same spirit, and, if we could, 
with the same fire and that the thinking, in- 
telligent Christian people of America would 
back us up if we did. (Applause and 
cheers.) 

“But where were we to rally? The very 
night of the day upon which we made the 
statement to the press that by the help of 
God, knowing our allegiance to the Ameri- 
can people, we would inaugurate a new 
movement, we turned over the pages of the 
little Book which has been a source of great 
comfort and strength to us both, and we 
happened to remark to one = another, 
‘Where is the rallying place, and who will 
stand with us?’ and our eyes fell upon the 
first lines of the page bearing the date of 
that day and these words were the words 
we read, ‘Jehovah, Nissi, the Lord my ban- 
ner.” As quick as lightning the thought 
struck us simultaneously, there is the rally- 
ing place; the Lord, Jehovah, the almighty 
and never-failing one, and with the convic- 
tion that the sympathy of the people will 
And above 
forth 
from the sky in letters of gold ‘Victory! 
Victory! Victory!’ 


be with us we can look ahead. 


the horizon, there seemed to stand 


(Applause and cheers.) 
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“We cast about for a We asked 


We received a 


name. 
first one and then another. 
ereat letters bearing a great 


many many 


suggestions from the people. Some asked 


to eall it the ‘Christian Crusade;’ others 


> but it oe- 
irred to me that all the future Volunteers 
tall as 
feet 3 
eall_ it 


said call it ‘the Gospel Giants, 


night not be as the Commander, 


standing some 6 (laughter), and 


thers said ‘The Gospel Army.’ 
Others said call it the “American Army.’ 
thers said eall it the ‘American Salvation 
\rmy,’ but we did not wish to take General 
Booth’s army. We did not wish to take up 
We 
not wanted to take the property of the Sal- 


the name of the old movement. have 
vation Army; we have not wanted to take 
that 


have we asked a single officer or private to 


iny of the officers of movement ner 
renounce the Salvation Army and join us. 
We 


movement, and hence we said, ‘Well, 


( Applause.) wanted a distinctively 
new 
what will these people do? They will vol- 
unteer—we have it; call it the ‘Volunteers 
of America.’ (Applause and cheers.) 

“The Volunteers, it was said, belonged to 
Great 


heard of volun- 


teers in the United Kingdom? 


Britain. Whoever 
England 
may have her soldiers who are paid for 
their military service and honor, but in the 
time of war, when the long roll is sounded 
and the bugle blast is heard in the United 
States, who go to the front? The volun- 
teers—the (Applause.) We 
stand for unity of purpose, for unity of 
spirit, for unity of doctrine, for unity of 
action and for unity of rule. 


volunteers! 


HAS NO INTENTIONS OF RETURNING. 


“The government of the Salvation Army 
will have to be changed before I can return 
to its ranks. (Tremendous applause.) And 
told that stated 


through the representatives of the press— 


I have been it has been 
ind let me say here tonight fairer and more 
ccurate reports of any difficulty I have 
iever seen than those of the representatives 


of the press—it has been said to the repre- 


sentatives of the press that the Commander 
will return to the old movement as soon as 
he has had an interview with the sister, Mrs. 
Commissioner sjooth-Tucker. Sunday 
night, between the hours of 11:15 and 3:45 


o'clock in the morning I had a long inter- 


view with my sister, and while that inter- 


view was of the most friendly—most 
brotherly and sisterly character, at its con- 
clusion my position was not in the 
changed, and there is not one bit of me to- 
that Volun- 


teer movement. 


least 


night does not stand for the 
(Great applause.) 
“Let me urge before taking my seat that 
not one present who is contemplating join- 
ing or has joined the Volunteer movement, 
Wwe rd or 
the old 


Army. Let it alone. 


say one raise a little finger 


against movement—the Salvation 


And now I urge you, 
if you ean assist us with your influence, do 
so If 


movement 


you ean this 
But 


above all, bear with the spirit of the Volun- 


practically support 


with your money, do so. 


teer movement. Pray for us and we shall 
not be sorry that we met this night in this 
beautiful the Volun- 
teer standard of the people who will be 
the 


Auditorium beneath 


known in future as the Volunteers of 


\merica.” (Great applause.) 


MRS BOOTH’S ADDRESS 


Commander Booth then 


introduced Mrs. 
Ballington Booth as the best known and the 
little 


said in part: 


best loved woman in America. She 

“[ feel as I look in your faces that there 
is much in my heart that I would like to say 
There is much that naturally would come to 
my lips to say that perhaps would be better 
left Both the and I 
have realized in all we have said during the 
last 


unsaid. Commander 


few weeks that we are glad that we 
have spoken guardedly and cautiously, for 
we don’t wish to have any hard words to 
regret. We feel that in many points in sil- 
ence we can maintain 


attitude. It is 


the most Christlike 


not our purpose here to- 
night to return to those subjects which 
have naturally caused us deep sorrow and 
We are tell you what 


sorrow we have passed through and suf- 


orief. not here to 


fered. But God has helped us, through his 
own great love. It has seemed to us as if a 
great tidal wave had passed over and has 
gone to break itself on the rocks of misun- 
We feel 
are out in the deep water, where the break- 


derstanding. that we can say we 


ers cannot harm; in the deep waters of 


divine love. We realize if we remain in this 


hour true to our comrades that rally around 
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Mrs. Maude Booth her Army Uniform 
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us, and maintain that attitude and spirit, it 
matters not what is said or how the world 
views our attitude, and if we find those who 
have been our friends will not vindicate us 
that God will vindicate us, 


and in God’s 


name we will triumph. We can rather 
stand beneath the cloud of misunderstand- 
ing and be called insubordinate than to 
turn to public documents that might hurt 
and injure the Salvation Army or arise to 
the platform and make explanations that 
might seem severe and that might seem the 
spirit of the worldly and the selfish rather 
than the spirit of Christ. We have not 
crossed the road to try and draw from the 
Salvation Army. We have not held meet- 
ings to convince them of the righteousness 
of our cause. We have written no letters 
to our friends, but those who have come to 
is have come after they have severed their 
‘onnection with all others, because of rea- 
sons of their own, and then we said, will 
and standard under 
walk together? We 
into our new 


you. come raise the 


vhiech we ean have 


come forth work, realizing 


that God will help us in it. 
WANTS THE MOVEMENT SOLID. 

“We want this movement to be solid from 
the foundation, with the foundation firmly 
iid. We would rather have a little hand- 
ful of men and women ready to risk any- 
thing, ready to sink or swim with us, than 
to have 10,000 who came over because we 
ire already great and (Ap- 
We feel that those who today may 


prosperous. 
p ause.) 


criticise and laugh because this is our day 
of little things and hold back and say that 
they will express no opinion, but will wait a 
vear and see how the thing goes—we say, 


they may criticise and laugh at our cause 
ind our organization, but let them remem- 
ber that if our help comes from above and 
we are imbued with the eternal strength 
if God’s might and life and power, we shall 
hecome big and powerful. We can predict 
for this movement, looking out into the 
future, suecess. We will march forward 
ind gather into our ranks those that may 
be standing in the paths of the wicked from 
the doors of the saloons or may be walking 
lazily on the soft carpets in easy homes or 
may be climbing the steps of the palace of 
learning or science or may be treading the 


hard paths in which they are hoping to gain 
worldly fame, money and position and influ- 
ence. It matters not from where the feet 


approach; we know no class, we draw no 


The Volun- 


save 


class lines and no distinctions. 


teers go out to and 


seek everyone, 
whether they be the outcasts of the slums 
or the outeasts of the saloons or the out- 


casts in the homes. Whatever they once 
were will be forgotten if they come under 
the cross of Calvary and enlist beneath the 
flag which has been raised for Christ’s king- 


dom. 


NO CHANGE IN PRINCIPLES. 


“But there is one word I would like to 


emphasize and that is that we stand for the 
same principles as does the Salvation Army. 
We stand for the same principles that we 
have taught in the Salvation 


Army com- 


mandership. We believe in the principles 
that we have loved and we have taught. 

“T have something to say in particular: I 
think something was said that might have 
been heard by you or been spoken of in 


your presence about my husband 


kneeling at the deathbed of his mother and 


dear 


promising her to be true to the principles 


of the Salvation Army. Part of that must 


have undoubtedly been misunderstood. 


There is when 


speaking hurriedly than to make things so 


nothing more easy one is 
that they may be seen a little different by 
others and, therefore, I think it is only due 
to my husband and to the members of the 
family for me in passing to make an ex- 
planation. I believe today that every prin- 
ciple that was dear to his sainted mother is 
dear to the heart of her son and I believe 
that he will stand by them, and if I thought 
today he was going back on the principles 
[ think I would be inclined to go back on 
him. But we both intend to stand by the 
principles, and we believe that we have 
taken The 
Commander and myself at the time of the 
death of his Mrs. 


Booth—were both in this country. 


our stand conscientiously. 


mother—of General 

When 
she died he was in the state of Maryland 
and I in New York. He had not seen her 
for eighteen months, when he parted with 
her at her home. 

“A word about our banner. 
of our standard 


The ground 


is white, which signifies 
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purity. In the center is the star—the star 
It is the kindly hope of the out- 
cast, and it is to show to them that the star 


of hope shines today. 


of hope. 


The cross is the 
cross of Calvary and the cross of a life of 
sacrifice, and in the center of the star is a 
cross, which shows that the 


men and 


women of the Volunteers are ready to suf- 


fer and sacrifice and lead all to God. In 
the corner are the stars—a star for each 


state in the Union, for we expect the Vol- 


HE HAS OUTGROWN 
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unteers to be firmly established in 
state of the Union. 


each 
Beside it will always 
be carried the other flag—the flag that we 
all love; the American flag—which shall be 
with us in the march or in the storm or in 
the victories of the future. Hope, love and 
sacrifice, and over it all the message that 
the Lord is our banner. That message of 
love is a message for the aching hearts of 
humanity today.” 


THEM.—New York Press. 
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THE ‘DISCOVERY OF OUR DAY. 


THE LIGHT OUT OF THE DARKNESS BY WHICH HIDDEN 
THINGS HAVE BEEN REVEALED. 


By R. C. AULD. 
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NY ONE who knows by 
what means a common 
photograph is ob- 

tained, that it 

means of 


knows 
is by 
light, as it 
“streaking through” a 


sun- 


were, 





shadowy image of the 


object to be “taken,” and acting 
chemically prepared or sensitive plate with- 


in a dark box called a camera; for this pro- 


upon a 


cess “visible” light surrounding the object 
But what can we say to a pro- 
cess and a light by means of which a photo- 
graph can be made, which does not involve 
the necessity of light being present around 
the object; that, in fact, for its development 
requires precautions to be taken to exclude 
all chance of such light affecting or inter- 
fering with the mysterious and now famous 
“rays” that have just been discovered and 
that are capable of being so used? For it is 
by means of a mysterious invisible light— 
whose existence, however much that may 
have been previously inferred, 
been “caught,” as it were, 
suggested the means, or led up to its recent 
photographic demonstration. ‘A trap to 
catch a sunbeam” in comparison, 


is required. 


has never 


till an aecident 


must be, 
a very easy trick, to that of developing or 
devising one that could successfully catch 
a ray that was entirely incapable of making 


’ 


a sensitive—‘visible’—impression on the 


eye. To obtain a photograph from an ob- 
ject covered over to exclude the light of day, 
placed between a photographic plate and an 
opaque as a block of wood, 
which was again interposed between the 
object to be “photographed” and the spot 
from where the rays, all invisible, 
supposed to emanate—to obtain such a pho- 
tograph in such a way, would have seemed 
to us a few months ago an utterly impos- 


sible and unthinkable thing. But such is 


substance, 


were 
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the discovery that has recently startled the 
world, agitated it 
The 


abroad and received with gla 


and wherever civiliza- 


tion extends. flashed 


discovery was 
1 welcome as 
tidings of great joy—more particularly in 
the quiet retreats of self-sacrificing stu- 
dents 

The reader 


familiar 


is to a certain extent so 


with these curious new photo- 


graphs, as to be already able to ask a series 
of questions to satisfy his appetite for fur- 
ther enlightening knowledge on the subject. 
Any one who has read the newspaper ac- 
counts of the discovery, and who has tried 
to master the details of the process, will be 
continually puzzling his friends with such 
questions as: 
“What are ‘X’ 
“What are cathode rays?” 
“What are 
“How were they 
they 


rays?” 


foentgen rays?” 


discovered ? 


“How are employed in _ photog- 


2 i 
‘To what general uses can the discovery 
ye put?” 

“What is its history, and what are its pos- 
sibilites ?” 

To all of these questions it is impossible 
to find answers. To those which are most 
interesting to the scientist, (for instance, 
the first three.) different explanations have 

een given. 

Now. 


speak of the rays of light, 


in the science of Optics or Light, 
which are 
found to vary according to their origin and 
Fur- 


means of a spec- 


the media through which they pass. 
ther, these rays can, by 


trum, or prism, be “decomposed” into their 
component, or elementary colors and exhib- 
ited, on a screen, which 
process is called spectrum analysis. Spec- 


trum analysis shows that sunlight or what 


by certain means, 


is most universally recognized as_ white 


light is simply the totality of effect pro- 
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duced by the simultaneous effects of many 
different colors falling at one time upon the 
It is found that each different col- 
or, representing a different length of wave 
motion, when it strikes the prism, is re- 
fracted, deflected or 


retina. 


bent in 
through, so that each different color is con- 


passing 


sequently spread out or separates from its 
companion in a regular manner according 


to the state of refrangibility of each. The 


spectrum. At one end are the red rays, and 
at the other the violet. 

Here we will just interject a word to ex- 
plain color. Color is simply an evidence of 
the different power of absorption by differ- 
Out of the 
the 
power or property by reason of which it 
absorbs or retains within its substance, cer- 


ent substances of certain 


rays. 


universal light each substance has 


tain rays, red, yellow or blue and their 


PROFESSOR W. M. STINE, 


OF ARMOUR INSTITUTE. 


One of the foremost experimenters with the new photography. 


result of this is that all the different com- 
ponent colors of which such light is com- 
posed, can by their different degree of de- 
flection, be exhibited in a series of bands on 
a screen as indicated. Thus we obtain the 
particular spectrum of a particular light. 
We see Nature’s spectrum of nature’s uni- 
versal white light beautifully demonstrat- 
ed in the rainbow. There we see “all the 
colors of the rainbow” arranged just as ina 


combinations, allowing the others to pass. 
There is an affinity between certain sub- 
stances and certain primary rays or colors; 
wherever such substance and such ray or 
rays meet, the individual “color” of the ob- 
ject is produced. There are some substan- 
ces capable of absorbing in this way all rays 
or colors; when this takes place the sensa- 
tion of black, or very dark is produced. On 
the other hand certain substances have the 
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power of giving off or reflecting all rays; 
when this is the case we have the sensation 
of whiteness. 

Now, how do the fiery sun-rays produce 
such a beautifully diffused white light? 
The explanation given is that the atmos- 
phere is so filled with millions and millions 
of particles of dust, which are of all kinds, 
that these catch the particular ray of the 
streaming sun in its path to which its sub- 
stance has an affinity. The atmosphere is 
thus filled up will all kinds of colored par- 
ticles of matter. But these particles, as 
they continually reflect their colors from 
one to another and back and forth, a mix- 
ture of all rays, or totality of color is the 
result, so that the atmosphere acts as it 
were as a great reflector of all rays, hence 
it produces the sensation to the eye of the 
beautiful invigorating white light. 


WHAT IS AN X RAY? WHY IS IT SO CALLED? 


The first of these questions is the one up- 
on which scientists have wide differences of 
opinion. All that they have discovered is 
that some new kind of ray made apparent 
by means of the cathode discharge exists 
and has been demonstrated. 

For that reason, “for brevity’s sake,” said 
Roentgen, he called them X rays: this an- 
The 


application 


swers the subordinate query. initial 
name is an arbitrary one. Its 
may be appreciated by every school boy 
who has proceeded in his studies as far as 
He knows that the first letters of 
the alphabet are used to represent known 
quantities, while the last letters are simil- 
arly 


algebra. 


used to designate those quantities 
which it is the function of algebra to work 
out and discover. 

Now as to the rays so named. Already 
one of their most apparent effects has been 
shown by their power of making impres- 
sions on photographie plates. As ordinari- 
ly rays that have been known to have this 
property have been found to be due to the 
ultra-violet rays of the spectrum, as eman- 
ating from sources producing such rays, it 
has been thought that the Roentgen rays, 


should also belong to or be due to the ultra- 


violet rays or caused by what produces the 
same. 


These rays, being invisible, belong 
to the class called actinic, which occur most 
abundantly beyond the ultra-violet region 


of the spectrum, to which belong the photo- 
Whether the 
Roentgen rays belong to either portion of 
the 


graphie producing rays. 


spectrum where such rays manifest 


themselves: whether they belong to the 


ultra-violet or the infra-red end, has not 


been determined. Hence, as they are prac- 
tically unknown in regard to their spec- 
trum—identity, or where they stand, they 


have been given a symbolic designation 
borrowed from a science where letters of 
the alphabet are used to indicate just such 
known and unknown values. Belonging to 
the unknown, a symbol, indicating that 
fact, was applied to them. 

When once their position in the spectrum 
is ascertained, their source may also be in- 
dicated. Then can their physical proper- 
ties be fully investigated and their relation 
to other substances in nature determined. 
Their hitherto 
known, leads us to the possibility of the ex- 


existence, practically un- 
istence of other spectrum-producing sour- 
ces and forces—of which X rays and force 
have just been proved to be one. 

THE CATHODE RAY. 
With Professor Roentgen’s discovery, we 
old 


“come to colophon” in the “chapter dealing 


have, to use an and familiar figure, 


with the history of electric discharges 


rarified gases.” To understand 


through 


this subject intelligently, a reference to 
the accompanying figure will be useful. It 
represents a typical form of vacuum tube 
eapable of showing a strongly developed 


eathode discharge. At A we have one elec- 











These consist 
attached to platinum 
the tube. Let 


the electrode A be connected to the nega- 


and at B the other. 
of platinum 
which 


trode; 
dises 
wires are sealed in 
tive B—the positive pole of the induction 


coil A. As the air pressure in the tube is 
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reduced, the color and general appearance 
of the discharge changes continually in 
When the 
small fraction of a millimeter of mercury 
the intensity of the discharge in the 


itself becomes very much reduced, but in 


character. pressure reaches a 


gas 


its place appears a strong fluorescence of 
the 


by faint streamers 


glass. This fluorescence is produced 
which proceed in 
straight lines from the negative electrode 
as indicated by the dotted or broken lines 
in the figure. These streamers are called 
the cathode rays, because they 
from the cathode plate at a. 


pre ceed 


These are the rays, which under the con- 
ditions named, emanate from the negative 
electrode, the so-called cathode, investiga- 
tion of which has always so attracted the 
physicist and have developed all the recent 
furore. 


HISTORY OF INVESTIGATIONS LEADING UP TO 
THE DEMONSTRATION OF THE RAYS. 
About the middle of this century Geissler 
and Gassiot, two German investigators, had 
constructed closed glass tubes with rari- 
fied 


wires 


gases, and in their ends platinum 
(electrodes) soldered. When 
these platinum wires were connected to the 


poles of an induction coil with sufficiently 


were 


PROF. WILLIAM CROOKES 


high potential, the electricity was found to 


disrupt the gases and produce the now 


familiar peculiar luminous phenomena. 
Hittorf next attached to the electrode 
through which the negative electricity en- 
tered, a flat, tiny strip of metal, which was 
called the cathode. If the gas were quite 
rarified this strip remained almost perfect- 
ly dark; but right opposite the cathode on 


the glass tube was visible a spot which 
glowed according to the composition of the 
gas. This glowing appearance is known as 
fluorescence, and the the 


The appearance is as if 


glowing spot 
fluorescence spot. 
rectilinear rays proceeded from the cath- 
ode. 


These themselves 


but, become fluorescent or luminous when- 


rays are invisible, 
ever they struck the surface opposite, of 
the glass tube, inside. 

Crookes, in England, seems to have per- 
fected these high vacua tubes, for the pur- 
pose of such investigations. He varied the 
construction of the tube, producing one 
into which, between the cathode plate and 
the opposite side of the tube itself, he in- 
serted a radiometer—capable of revolving 
motion—the shadow of which was found 
to be cast, by the power of the emission, as 
he thought, of radiant matter from the ca- 
thode plate, upon the spot, on the tube, op- 
posite. 

In 1891 Professor Hertz, just before his 
death, discovered that cathode rays were 
capable of passing through thin sheets of 
metal like gold leaf, aluminum, silver, etc., 
if these sheets were placed within the vacu- 
um, in the path of the rays. He believed 
they were due to ultra-violet light. 

In 1894, Lenard, Hertz’s associate, showed 
that cathode rays could be made to pass out 
of the vacuum tube into external space, if 
the tube was provided with a small window 
of aluminum: but as soon as they passed 
into the external space or atmosphere, they 
became rapidly absorbed, this absorption 
resulting in the fluorescence of the gas. It 
should be noted particularly, too, that Len- 
ard obtained photographie results of his 
discoveries by means of an opaque metallic 
box, one side of which was made of thin 
aluminum. 

Now, in 1896, Professor Wilhelm Conrad 
Roentgen, professor of physics in Wurz- 
burg University, Bavaria, has widely ex- 
tended our knowledge and interest in the 
possibilities of cathode rays. While experi- 
menting, he found one morning on his re 
turn to his laboratory, after having the pre- 
vious day projected the rays upon a screen, 
that traces of striations were visible. He 
immediately proceeded to find their cause. 
He found 
through 


that the mysterious rays passed 


the Crookes’ tube, even though 
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the tube was obscured by an opaque cover- 
ing and was, consequently, totally invisible 
to the eye, that is producing, upon the re- 
tina, no sensation of light. Those rays is- 
sued from the interior of the tube from that 
part of it where the interior glass 
struck by the cathode rays. 
found that, 
legitimate 


was 
Further, he 
carrying this discovery to its 
conclusion, an opaque body 
placed between this spot, outside of the 
tube, between it and a screen, a distinct but 
not perfectly dark shadow of that body was 
the Then he 
grand concept: this 


visible upon screen. had a 
Would shadow be 
available, sensitively, to produce an im- 
plate? No 
than attempted. In- 
stead of the screen he projected the shadow 
upon a sensitive plate. The result was 
startling. impressions thus 
obtained was one produced from a human 
hand, which showed distinctly each partic- 
ular bone, to stand out like a 
hand seen in 


pression on a photographic 


sooner thought of 


Among his 


skeleton 
a dark place. This result, 
when announced to the civilized world at 
large, took such a hold on the popular 
fancy, as no other discovery has done in 
recent times. 

The Roentgen rays are not cathode rays. 
Cathode rays are absorbed in all substances 
and can be carried only from the point of 
production—the cathode 
glass of the tube. 


plate—to the 
Roentgen rays penetrate 
nearly all substances, and are derived or or- 
iginate in the glass at the point where the 
cathode rays strike, and are carried from 
the outside point of the tube for quite a dis- 
tance not yet determined. The cathode 
rays are of short wave length: the Roent- 
The 
point of similarity between them seems to 
be that their waves are straight not undul- 
atory like luminous 
characterized the 


gen rays are of great wave length. 


rays. A writer has 


toentgen rays as “a new 
physical agent easily accessible to physical 
manipulation which cathode rays are not.” 

As Roentgen rays different 


are from 


cathode rays, what is the theory as to their 
cause ? 


Let the professor give his own ex- 
planation—or suggestion—as he has moder- 
ately expressed it. “A kind of 
relationship between the new rays and light 
rays appears to exist; at least the forma- 
tion of shadows, fluorescence, and the pro- 


He says: 


duction of chemical action 


Now it 


point in this 


direction. for a 
long time that besides the transverse vibra- 


has been known 
tions which account for the phenomena of 
light, it is possible that longitudinal vibra- 
tions should exist in the ether, 


and, aecord- 


ing to the views of some physicists, must 


THE CROOKES’ TUBE 


exist. It is granted that their existence 
has not yet been made clear, and their prop- 
erties are not experimentally demonstrated. 
Should not the 


longitudinal waves of 


new ascribed to 
the ether? I must 


confess that I have, in the course of this re- 


rays be 


search, made myself more and more famil- 
iar with this thought, and venture to put 
the opinion forward, while I am quite con- 
that the 


quires a more solid foundation.” 


scious hypothesis advanced re- 
The rea- 
sons that led him to this conclusion are that 
if these rays are due to ultra-violet light, 
they must behave quite differently from the 
visible, infra-red and hitherto known ultra- 
violet rays, which things appear so unlikely 
that he has sought an explanation in the 
hypothesis stated. 

No sooner has Roentgen given his practi- 
cal discovery to the world than scientists in 
both hemispheresat once set out to verify the 


results and to experiment with the rays 
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This led 
immediately to the announcement by J. W. 


from various new standpoints. 
Gifford, of London, England, January 21, 
that similar results, as to obtaining photo- 
graphs like those of Roentgen, could be 
obtained without the use of Crookes’ tubes; 
simply from using the sparkling electrodes 
Gifford 
this way a photograph of a hand enclosed 


of an induction coil. obtained in 
in a box with a photographic plate. As 
Roentgen rays are different from cathode 
Gifford 
different from either. 


these rays must, apparently, be 

More recently, as announced Feb. 27, Mr. 
W. D. Crumbie, an assistant in the United 
States laboratories, in New York City, con- 
ducted experiments without the 
the tubes, and therefore, without the use of 
sathode rays, and he was rewarded by ob- 
taining, not shadowgraphs, but actual pic- 
tures, clear and distinct. 


use of 


Between the two 
brass plates of the secondary wires proceed- 
ing from the induction coil, he placed two 
coins and a key wrapped in two folds of 
Bristol board and between two gelatine 
The bundle thus 
placed in an ordinary photograph holder 
indicated between the two metal 
To exclude all possibility of ordin- 
light interfering, a 
ecover was thrown over the apparatus. 


plates. formed was 
set as 
plates. 
ary photographer’s 
Af- 
ter a long exposure, it was found that the 
objects had been photographed clearly and 
distinctly. He repeated the experiment to 
discover if the result might not have been 
due to sparking against the paper, 
found no 


and 


evidence of any such action. 


Then he was sure that the picture had been 


produced by magnetic action. Dr. Pratt, 
of Chicago, had also conducted experiments 
—in fact, previous to those of Mr. Crumbie 
—that convinced him that the new photo- 
graphic rays were induced magnetically. 
Professor Daniel K. Winder, of Detroit, has 
expressed his opinion that these mysterious 
rays are in the atmosphere—in sunbeams— 
declaring that sunlight contains magnetic 
rays, and that they may be yet used for the 
same purpose as the cathode or X rays. 

In regard to the above it may be pointed 
out that another Chicago experimenter, 
Professor W. M. Stine, of the Armour Insti- 
tute—who, by the way, has been fortunate 
to have found an incandescent bulb to be 
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equally as effective as a Crookes’ tube, 
which discovery was original with him— 
says: ‘We hear a great deal about obtain- 
ing X rays from metal plates in the air 
excited by an inductive coil. It is probable 
that a true sciagraph under such conditions 
is obtained, but the experimenter should 
not be misled by the production of an elec- 
If a coin be laid on a ‘dry’ plate 


and electrified for some time, an image will 


trograph. 


This is 
This 


some 


be found impressed on the plate. 
an image, not a shadow of the object. 
phenomenon has been known for 
years, and is probably due to the brush dis- 
To put this matter in a nutshell, 
it is this way: An electograph produces 
an image on a clear ground: a sciagraph a 
elear shadow on a dark ground. Both of 
these have resulted, and, in some instances, 
have been confounded, in tests made in the 
East.” 


charge. 


THE RESULTS ORTAINED AND 


CATION. 


THEIR APPLI- 

From the above outline of the discovery 
of the new ray no one can pretend to pre- 
dict “whither it will lead.” 
prospects of the discovery also seem limit- 
It may be likened to the finding of a 
key that is capable of unlocking the se- 


ecrets of a 


The scientific 
less. 
hidden storehouse. The great 
practical application that has immediately 
resulted, in photography, if that name can 
be applied to a process without light, cer- 
tainly shows the extent of the realm that 

For 
radio- 
graphs as Professor Goodspeed, of Philadel- 


will soon be thoroughly subjugated. 


instance, shadow photographs, or 


phia, suggests as their proper name, have 
been obtained of a set of weights in a 
wooden box, of a wire wound round a bob- 
bin, of a compass card and needle complete- 
ly inclosed in a metal case, of a piece of 
metal wherein was shown its want of homo- 
geneity, the spectacles in a spectacle case, 
ete. These few instances alone indicate a 
vast sphere of usefulness for the new de- 
velopment. 

The testing of armor plate in this manner 
for war vessels, in these days of navy ex- 
tension would render jobbery impossible. 

But it is in the domain of surgery that the 
discovery has been welcomed with greatest 
fervor. By means of it bullets have been 
located and already extracted, as in the 





THE FIRST APPLICATION OF THE X RAY IN SURGERY 


4 photograph of a human hand in which a bullet is detected between the lower bone of the little 


ind the one adjoining 
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ease of the young Frenchman, Burkart, at 
Hospital, Needles 
been similarly located and extracted. 


have 
The 


intestines, bladder, liver and other organs 


Mercy Chicago. 


can be scoured for evidence of the presence 
of extraneous substances, renal ealeuli, gall 
stones, ete. Just think of this and the op- 
portunities surgeons of only recent fame 
lost! The bullet that 
the surgeons that attended the 


have could not be 
located by 
martyred president, Garfield, would have 
yielded itself to them under the penetration 
What a blessing that 
would have been! By the same means the 
the late Napoleon III 
might have been saved under the operation 


of the invisible ray. 


life of Emperor 
of lithotrity—which would have been a 


brilliant surgical achievement. 


THE DISCOVERY IN AMERICA. 

It would be impossible to give herein a 
bare synopsis, even, of the innumerable ex- 
periments that have been conducted since 
the announcement from Wurzburg aroused 
the energies of experimenters in every cor- 
ner of this wide extending country. Suffice 
it to say here that Professor A. W. Wright, 
of Yale, has the credit of being the first to 
have made a X-ograph on this side of the 
Atlantic. He made a number of wonderful 
shadowgraphs. Professor Trowbridge, of 
Harvard, has for years been working in the 
same direction as Roentgen, and has made 
several improvements on the methods of 
that investigator. He has been working to- 
wards discovering the rays in ordinary air, 
and hopes to demonstrate the presence of 
the violet sunlight. 
must pass over these and other experiment- 


element in But we 
er’s work, and come to what has been ac- 
complished in Chicago, for it has been right 
here that the first practical and beneficial 
results have been achieved in this country. 

This credit belongs to Dr. James Burry, 
the Steel Company, 
whose office is in 1035 The Rookery, with 
the material aid of Mr. Charles E. Scribner, 
the inventor, of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. 


surgeon to Illinois 


The experiments conducted at the 
laboratory of the company named are rec- 
ognized as having been in advance of any- 
thing conducted in Mr. E.. ©. 
Martin, editor of the Engineer, 
published in New York City, declared that 


America. 
Electrical 
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the results obtained in this Chicago labora- 
tory were far in advance even of those of 
the Menlo Park, from 
which place the eastern pilgrim had come 


Edison, wizard of 
direct, to see for himself. 

Progress was made so rapidly, that, Feb- 
ruary 13, a practical demonstration of the 
new discovery was given at Mercy Hospital 
by Dr. by Mr. 
Louis Burkart, a young Frenchman, came 


Burry, assisted Seribner 
to Chicago two years ago, from Paris. In 
the palm of his hand was embedded a bul- 
let which he received in a street fight. No 
surgeon seems to have been able to locate 
the exact position of the bullet. A shadow- 
graph was obtained which showed a dark 
bullet-shaped spot situated at the base of 
the palm between the metacarpal bones of 
the ring and little finger, in such a situation 
that it had up till then escaped detection. 
With and profound 
faith, Dr. Burry cut into the flesh over the 
spot indicated, and amid the breathless and 


unerring accuracy 


unbroken stillness of the interested witnes- 
ses, brought forth the piece of lead that nad 
not seen the light of day for two years. 
The bullet is an interesting souvenir as evi- 
dence of the first operation under the new 
method that has been performed in this 
country. The patient has had several sur- 
geons attempt to locate the lead, but none 
was successful till Dr. Burry was able to 
reveal its hidden seat. 

So numerous have these who are carrying 
hidden substances in their bodies suddenly 
become, that a 
lished at 


has been estab- 
This 


patients 


new ward 


Mercy Hospital. will ex- 


clusively who re- 


quire diagnosis by the new method. March 


accommodate 


9, the first operation in the new ward was 
performed. It was the removal of a needle. 
located by the new ray, from the hand of a 
woman who had been unable to use it for 
vears. The needle had then pierced her 
hand and become lodged therein while she 
the 


gown. Dr. 


was gathering up fragments of her 


wedding surry cut directly 


down to the piece of steel and very easily 
removed it. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF A NEW SCIENCE. 


Dr. Burry sees a marvelous future open- 
ing up in the application of the new and 


practicable ray. He believes it places us on 





PHOTOGRAPH OF GLOVED HAND. 


Showing the bones and a ring on the second finger, also a money pouch, showing coins therein 


Also a spectacle case, showing contents 
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the threshold of a new science—the science 
of recognizing and identifying the diseases 
of living organs hidden from view in the in- 
terior of the body. “Acknowledging the 
impossibility of the rays to reflect the soft 
tissues for the purpose of photography, 
may it not be possible,” he exclaims, “to 
obtain results of such delicacy that certain 
diseased conditions will produce shadowy 
impressions distinct from those of healthy 
conditions: that various diseases will be 
differentiated by individual effects or im- 
pressions on the plates? Photographic al- 
bums can be made of these various disease- 
shadows to which the physician or surgeon 
can with faith resort for identification, just 
as a botanist turns to his herbarium.” A 
severe inflammation of the lungs might be 
thus detected The condition of arteries 
due to caleareous degeneration of the walls 
of the vessels that comes with old age and 
is often the cause of apoplexy might sim- 
ilarly yield themselves to this diagnosing 
“And why,” proclaims this eager 


secrets of 


process 
investigator into the hidden 
diseases, “should not growths in the brain 
be discovered and removed by trephining, 
growths such as forming above the nerve 
centers, often cause paralysis?” It is such 
men with such faith, with such infantile 
discoveries to develop, that have the inher- 
ent purpose to carry them from expecta- 
tion to realization. The future is pregnant 
with the limitless possibilities of such new 
science, and it is from men with such all- 
faith and trust that we can safely look for 
accomplishments bringing us ever nearer 
to the great mysteries of the world around 
us. 

Mr. Seribner’s experiments are conducted 
for the purpose of proving the commercial, 
economical and mechanical value of the 
rays. He will be enabled to more correctly 
determine the relative densities of materials 
used in the manufacture of electrical ap- 
pliances. It is along these practical lines 
that Edison is concentrating his attention. 
In this field the possibilities are also im- 
mense. The testing of the strength of ma- 
terials, of breakages in machinery, or faults 
of construction in machines or buildings, 
are some of the things that might be dis- 
covered by this means. 

No longer would it avail an impecunious 


boarder to bluff an unsuspecting hotel 
clerk or landlady, with the accompaniment 
of an apparently fat valise. If without val- 
uable personal effects, this fact could be 
easily ascertained by the tell-tale rays. A 
burglar’s tools could be located upon his 
person if it were an object to do so. The 
contents of a safe might be revealed. 


INSTANTANEOUS SHADOWGRAPH POSSIBLE. 

February 17, in a paper read before the 
Chicago Medical Society, Dr. James Burry 
made the following noteworthy remarks: : 

“Bario-platino-cyanid becomes phosphor- 
escent under these rays. Upon a fluores- 
cent screen of this powder it is perfectly 
possible to project an instantaneous shadow 
which would reveal to the surgeon all that 
a good shadowgraph would show, and it is 
in some such way as this, it seems to me, 
that this process will be most used by sur- 
geons. If I am correct in this, two min- 
utes time would give the surgeon a clear 
idea of the condition of the parts he wishes 
to investigate, thus doing away with the 
present great disadvantage of the long ex- 
posure necessary to secure a good shadow- 
graph negative.” 

It is upon this principle that the instru- 
ments described below depend for their 
success. 

THE ‘‘CRYPTOSCOPE’’—AN 

FOR DIRECT 


INSTRUMENT 
DIAGNOSIS, 

The most remarkable development that 
we may look for in the immediate future in 
connection with its practical application, 
especially for surgical purposes seems to 
have been materialized in this country by 
Professor W. F. Magie, of Princeton. His 
object was to produce an instrument by 
means of which he could enable surgeons to 
conduct a diagnosis without the necessity 
of using photography. His idea was to save 
the valuable time that the photographic 
process requires so that the surgeon could 
make an immediate operation. His instru- 
ment he has thus described: A sheet of 
black paper, coated on one side with bari- 
cyanide, is placed with the coated side in- 
ward across the end of a tube or box, into 
which the observer looks, and which is so 
fitted to the face or so shielded by cloths 
that the phosphorescent substance and the 
eves are protected 


from all extraneous 
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light. If this tube is then directed toward 
the excited Crookes’ tube giving the Roent- 
gen rays, the phosphorescent paper in the 
tube glows, and the shadows of objects in- 
terposed between it and the Crookes’ tube 
appear upon it. The advantage of this ar- 
rangement consists in its avoiding the in- 
convenience of working in a dark room, 
and likewise the delays involved 
plan used by Roentgen. 


in the 
By this instru- 
ment the phenomena produced by the rays 
can be most conveniently studied. Its ob- 
vious application in diagnosis is evident. 

Simultaneously with the announcement 
of this, February 13, dispatches from Lon- 
don, England, brought the intelligence that 
Professor Salvioni had also invented an in- 
strument for the same purpose of enabling 
the human eye to see through the opaque 
substances. Salvioni’s instrument consists 
of a cylinder of cardboard, the inner sur- 
face of which is coated with the fluores- 
cent material. The lens is at one end of 
The object to be examined 
with its coverings is placed between a 
Crookes’ tube and the cylinder. On looking 
into the tube through the lens the obser- 
ver sees the outline or shadow of the con- 
cealed object, which is thrown on the fluor- 
escent interior. This device Salvioni calls 
aeryptoscope. What a wonderful sequel to 
our story. 


the cylinder. 


WHITHER DO SUCH DISCOVERIES LEAD. 


But we cannot stop here, in the exercise 
of our imagination, we must press on our 
investigation till we have found the con- 
quering means of seeing similarly all the 
soft tissues of the body. Then we can see 
into the working of the brain, the process 
of digestion, of the inroads and progress of 


A POLITICAL 


PROF. ROENTGEN: “Can [tell what is the matter with 
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unchecked disease 
the blood. 

The origin and effect of a new idea, its 
transmission along the nerves, its influence 
as an expressed or unexpressed thought, in 
the world external to the originator! Can 
the reader dare to conceive of such possi- 
bilities? 
tion? 


and the circulation of 


Can his mind follow such specula- 
Yes, surely! For the under-world of 
nature must yield up its secrets to the over- 
world of nurture. Its mysteries will be- 
come exposed to the revealing view and un- 
derstanding of means that apparently exist 
and which the trustful and obedient seeker 
will find. One by one, though slowly, so 
that the mind 
with the ever-widening horizon and possi- 
bilities of the beyond; slowly, that the 
mind may not be overcome with the sudden- 
ness and too great infinitude of the things 
still unseen: slowly, will the mysteries and 


may become familiarized 


attributes of omnipotence and omniscience 
be revealed, unfolded to our more penetrat- 
ing gaze. But their revealing will be sure. 
The veils still undrawn will be lifted. The 
books of the past will be opened. The 
unalterable record of the thoughts, words 
and deeds of time will become manifest by 
the eternal processes of the supreme powers 
which, having had no beginning, can have 
no end. The face of God Himself will, to 
them who have served and sought Him, as- 
sume that benign radiance revealed only to 
those of simple faith. Then creation will 
have effected its destined purpose, time will 
be no more, eternity will have solved the 
mystery of mysteries, that which has put 
on immortality will burst forth in praise, 
fall in adoration—man will be face to face 
with his Creator. 


DIAGNOSIS. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH 


youY Why certainly. Just turn your side to the instru 
ment till I get a photograph.’ 
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It is announced that 
MILITANT Rev. John Watson, (Ian 
CHURCH Maclaren,) will deliver 


the Lyman Beecher course of lectures at 
Yale Divinity School next fall—||—Hugh 
Price Hughes 
calls the Nation- 
al Council of 
Evangelical 
Churches recent- 
ly organized in 
England, “the 
most important 
ecclesiastical 
movement that 
England has 
known since the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury.” Its objects are the formation of 
local councils among the Evangelical Free 
Churches for co-operation in practical 
Christian work; to encourage Christian 
fellowship among the members of dif- 
ferent churches; to defend the rights 
of associated churches; and to apply 
the principles laid down by Christ to 
every relation of modern life.—||—Some 
one has compiled the following interesting 
religious statistics. We cannot vouch for 
their truthfulness: There are 135,000,000 
of Protestants scattered over the globe; 
the Roman Catholics number 195,000,000, 
the Hebrews 8,000,000, the Mohammedans 
173,000,000, the Greeks 85,000,000. In ad- 
dition there are 874,000,000 heathens.—||— 
St. Bartholomew’s Church in New York 
City has opened a cooking school as an- 
other feature of its institutional work. 
Only a nominal fee is charged of worthy 
ipplicants. The course consists of thirty 
lessons of two hours each. Diplomas will be 
cranted to those completing the course and 
situations found for those desiring them. 
Similar schools for the training of laun- 
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dresses, seamstresses, nurses, waitresses, 
ete., will shortly be established by this 
church.—||—Immanuel Baptist Church, of 
Chicago, is planning the formation of a 
choir of 200 voices. If the project is suc- 
cessful it will probably be the largest 
choir in America, with the exception of 
that in the Mormon Temple, in Salt Lake 
City.—||—-The Colored Churches of Chicago, 
have just closed a series of revival meet- 
ings in which hundreds have been led to 
Christ. Two-hundred of the converts re- 
cently united with the famous Quinn 
Chapel, and 150 with Bethel Church.—||— 
Mrs. Mary E. Lease will henceforth preach 
the gospel. This decision was made by the 
well-known reformer during her recent 
severe illness. She says: “When I 
lay on my sick bed, near unto death, 
a solemn impression was formed in 
my heart that I could do more in the pulpit 
dispensing the doctrine of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man than I 
could in the rostrum for the people. I 
then promised God if I got well I would 
take up His banner and carry it through 
life. I will fulfill my promise. I shall hit 
the old sinner just as hard as the younger 
ones. And I shall take a delight in strip- 
ping the sheep’s clothing from off the 
wolves of which there are many in the 
churches.”’—||—Rev. B. Fay Mills, speaking 
of the special services held recently among 
the Sunday Schools of New Haven, Conn., 
said: “I believe 1,300 persons gave their 
hearts to God at those meetings and pledged 
themselves to lead a Christian life.”—||— 
—||—The New York Christian Police Asso- 
ciation is an organization composed of 
women for the purpose of converting the 


metropolitan guardians of the peace. 
Pretty cards containing invitations to 
neighboring prayer meetings were re- 
cently hung in the _ police stations. 




















During a series of revival 


meetings in 
Dubuque, Lowa, 
more than 500 con- 
verts are reported 
to have been 
made. Dr. Mun- 
hall, the famous 
evangelist, con- 
ducted the ser- 
vices. The con- 
verts are joining 
churches of all 
denominations, a dozen having a _prefer- 
ence for the Catholic Church.—||—At the re- 
cent conference of the Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society in Chicago, in discussing the 
society’s work among the negroes, one of 
the speakers said: “The new negro is 
found in the industrial world. He is prom- 
inently the southern wage worker on whom 
the south is dependent and whom it prefers 
to any other, and by his industry, frugal- 
ity and energy the new negro has forged to 
the front, where he is entitled to the same 
recognition accorded to others.”—||—The 
official directory of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States gives the num- 
ber of followers of that faith in this coun- 
try as 9,410,790.—||—Washington, D. C., is 
fast becoming a “city of churches.” There 
are at present more than 200 places of wor- 
ship within the city limits. Of this num- 
ber, fifty-two belong to the various branch- 
es of Methodism, forty-five to the Bap- 
tists, and twenty-one to the Presbyterians. 


* % *& 





DR. MUNHALL. 


A Home Farm Associa- 

PHILAN- tion has been formed in 
THROPY New York City. Thirty 
thousand acres of land have been purchased 
within thirty miles of the city and will be 
sold in small sections to city wage earners. 
The lots will vary in size from one to five 
acres, and will be sold on the installment 
plan. Purchasers from the city will also 
be assisted in building houses. The aim of 
the association is to check the growing ten- 
deney of working people to congregate in 
the city where all sorts of influences are at 
work for their physical and moral ruin.— 
—The American Anti-Tramp Society held 
its first convention in Fon du Lac, Wis., re- 
cently. The speakers declared that the 
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chief cause of the existence of tramps is the 
indiscriminate giving of alms. Resolutions 
were adopted and will be presented to the 
state legislature, urging the establishment 
of work houses where tramps will be com- 
pelled to work.—||—A floating lodging 
house has just been opened for homeless 
wanderers in New York City. It provides 
for 300 men nightly, and is in charge of the 
commissioner of charities, John P. Faure, 
who says of it: ‘The lodgers will be divid- 
ed into two classes. The first class will 
consist of well-meaning men who really 
want work, but are unable to find it. The 
second class will be the simon-pure country 
tramps who run away from work. This 
class will be discouraged by the rule of no 
bath, no bed, and we intend to make these 
men do some light work around Bellevue 
Hospital for a few hours in the morning.” 
—||—Mrs. Barber, widow of the late Phineas 
M. Barber, has given $40,000 for the erection 
of a female seminary at Anniston, Ala. The 
Presbyterian Board for Freedmen will con- 
duct the institution—||—Mrs. McKinley, 
wife of the ex-governor, makes dainty bed- 
room slippers for her friends. During the 
long years of her invalidism she has made 
nearly 3,000 pairs of these slippers, every 
pair of which she has given away. 


* # * 


At the recent Presby- 
terian Home Mission 
mass meeting held in 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, President 
Cleveland presided and delivered an ad- 


MISSIONS 


dress. In the 
course of the 
speech he said: 


“As your fellow 
citizen, interested 
I hope in all 
things that deepen 
the religious sen- 
timent of our peo-- 
ple and enlarge 
Christian in flu- 
I fully real- 
ize the transcend- 
ent importance of 
this agency in its 
operation upon the hearts of men for the 
salvation of their souls. But it 


ence. 
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is not 
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only as your fellow citizen, but as _ the 
chief executive officer of your government 
that I desire to speak, for I am entirely 
certain that I serve well our entire people, 
whose servant I am, when I here testify 
to the benefit our country has received 
through home missionary effort and when 
I join you in an attempt to extend and 
strengthen that effort.”—||—Recent sta- 
tistics show that 4,000 of the 5,000 Congre- 
gational Churches in the United States 
have been started or aided by the Home 
Missionary Society of that denomination. 
More than 2,000 of the 3,500 active pastors 
hold the commission of the society, while 
200,000 of the 500,000 members are in 
home mission churches.—||—At the meet- 
ing of the Baptist Home Missionary Society 
in Indianapolis recently, the following 
statements of work made: The 
society employs 1,100 missionaries, sup- 
ports thirty-four schools for the colored 
people, Chinese and Mexicans, and last 
year built eighty-nine churches. The 
amount expended was $600,000.—||—Mrs. 
George R. Clarke, superintendent of the 
-acific Garden Mission, Chicago, will soon 
erect a new building to carry on rescue 
work, in the heart of the city’s slums. 
This mission was founded by the late Col. 
George R. Clarke and his wife in 1877, and 
is one of the largest and most successful 
‘in the country. Meetings are held every 
evening in the year, from 300 to 400 people 
attending daily. During 1895 over 200,000 
attended the services, and from nine to 
fifteen seekers came forward each night. 
Of these, hundreds are now filling posi- 
tions of trust.—||—The new French com- 
mander of Madagascar is a Protestant. He 
has received a delegation of missionaries 
with kindness and assured them that their 
work will not be interfered with in the 
least. by the French soldiery. Also to a 
deputation of native pastors he declared 
they would be allowed full liberty of con- 
science and 


were 


worship. 


Hon. Elijah A. Morse, 

TEMPERANCE of Massachusetts, has 
been appointed chairman 

of the Liquor Traffic Committee of the 
House of Representatives. A colleague re- 
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cently said of him: “Morse attacks King 
Alcohol wherever he finds him—in the 
army, in the 

navy, in the 

sundry civil 

bills, in the 

District o f 

Columbia bill 

in committee 

rooms, and in 

the house and 

senate res- 

taurants. As 

a steady, per- 

sistent, and 

unceasing op- 

ponent of the 

ELIJAH A. MORSE. rum traffic he 

has endeared himself to every prohibitionist 
in the land.—||—Hon. Carroll D. Wright, the 
famous statistician, after years of investi- 
gation “T have looked into a thou- 
sand homes of the working people of Eu- 
rope; I do not know how many in this coun- 
try. I have tried to find the best and the 
worst. And while, I am aware that the 
worst exist, and as bad as under any system 
or as bad as in any age, I have never had to 
look beyond the inmates to find the cause; 
and in every case, so far as my own observa- 
tion goes, drunkenness was at the bottom 
of the misery, and not the industrial sys- 
tem or the industrial conditions surround- 
ing the men and their families.”—||—Last 
year 945,926,904 gallons of beer were con- 
sumed in the United States. This makes 
about fifteen gallons for every man, woman 
and child in the land. The consumption of 
beer is greatest in the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Wisconsin and 
smallest in the southern and prohibition 
states. But 6,000 barels of beer were sold 
in the state of Kansas last year against 
2,000,000 barrels in the city of Milwaukee 
alone. Last year’s beer revenue to the 
United States Government amounted to 
$33,469,661.—||—Thirty Chicago churches 
have united in holding union gospel 
temperance meetings under the direction of 
Francis Murphy. More than 6,000 persons 
have already signed the pledge as the result 
of Mr. Murphy’s labors in Chicago since last 
January.—!|—The Church Temperance So- 


says 


ciety, of New York, is planning to erect a 














number of temperance kiosks in the parks 
and tenement districts of that city. The 
kiosks will be artistic in appearance. They 
will consist of a single room octagonal in 
form somewhat resembling the Waukesha 
water booths at the World’s Fair grounds at 
Chicago. Hot coffee, pies, sandwiches, soft 
drinks, ete., will be sold at popular prices. 
* % * 


The United Brother- 
hood of Labor of the 
United States of North 
America, is the title of an association re- 
cently organized by Chicago ministers. 
The object of the new organization is “to 
assist the unemployed men and women of 
the United States to continuous and per- 
manent employment.” A member of the 
board of directors said: “If the churches, 
instead of being divided on sectional lines, 
were united to do this work, every idle 
man would find employment. Although 
our plans have not been heralded abroad, 
we already have received letters asking for 
at least 450 men, one manufacturer alone 
ealling for 157 and agreeing to pay fair 
wages and share net earnings with em- 
ployes at the end of the year.’—/\|—Car- 
roll D. Wright, head of the National Depart- 
ment of Labor, has sent out a 


LABOR 


circular 
letter inviting suggestions of labor sub- 
jects which might with profit be investi- 
gated by experts. He desires suggestions 
concerning matters which are not local, 
but which relate to the industrial welfare 
of the country and whose study will fur- 
nish facts “for the treatment and discussion 
of social and industrial problems.” 


* * % 
The annual appropria- 
ial tion for the maintenance 
AL of sectarian schools 


‘mong the Indians has been discontinued 
by Congress. The Catholic Church was the 
only seet which desired an appropriation 
this year, the other denominations having 
previously declined money from the gov- 
ernment.—||—The Virginia Legislature has 
passed a bill creating a state university for 
colored men and women. A beautiful tract 
of land has been purchased for the site near 
Richmond. It will be called the Union 
University of Virginia.—]'—A number of 
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colleges located in Indianapolis, Ind., have 
decided to join forces to form a great non- 
sectarian university. Other departments 
will be added to the already existing liter- 
ary, medical, dental and law schools. Each 
branch will be governed by a dean. One 
thousand students are already in attend- 


ance.—||—The directors of the National 
University have purchased 132 acres of 


ground on the Ohio River near Pittsburg, 
as a site for the Masonic school of learning. 
It is stated that an endowment fund of 
$5,000,000 has been assured by the Masonic 
fraternities throughout the country.—||— 
President Cleveland has accepted the invi- 
tation to deliver an address at the 150th 
anniversary of the founding of Princeton 
College.—-||—-A new university has been 
founded in Brussels for the better propa- 
gation of Socialist principles. Two facul- 
ties have been organized, one in law, the 
other in philosophy and literature, and 
there are already 200 students.—||—The 
first Chinese university on the European 
model is about to be founded in Tien Tsin, 
with Charles Tinney, an American, at the 
head. 


Horseless mail wagons 
are 
the 
United States. It is stated 
wagon will be twelve 


soon to be 


SCIENCE tried in 
of the 
that the new 
feet long, six feet 
wide and slightly over six feet high. The 
wagons will be of such large size in order 


large cities 


to allow the mail to be assorted en route 
between delivery stations. 
the cities, 
duced 


If successful in 
similar wagons will be intro- 
the —A 
Paris company has requested that city to 
allow them to run 100 horseless carriages 
in the streets with equal rights with the 
-abs. 


into country districts.— 


The price of a ride in the carriages 
will be the same as is charged by the or- 
dinary cab. It is stated that if the first 
100 succeed, 1,000 of the new vehicles will 
be introduced.—'||—Street cars driven by 
compressed air will shortly be used on a 
line of street railway in Chicago. The 
storage system will be used, seamless tubs 
of compressed air being stored under the 


seats of the cars. A single charge of air 


will run the cars seventeen miles and where 
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trailers are attached the distance may be 
extended indefinitely. Any desired speed 
may be attained. The cost of operating is 
30 to 40 per cent below that of electricity or 
cable. —|}— Padua has now automatic 
savings banks. You put a nickel in the 
slot and get a coupon. Five nickels en- 
title you to a book in the Savings Bank of 
Padua. The machines are very accurate, 
and refuse all obsolete or spurious coins. 
The innovation is getting very popular 
and will soon be introduced in other cities. 
—||—Photographs have recently been taken 
automatically by kites raised three thou- 
sand feet high, and it is claimed that they 
could be used to advantage in time of war 
and for getting views of inaccessible places. 
% & *& 

The African M. E. Zion 

MISCEL- Church, at a recent meet- 
LANEOUS ing of-the Board of Bish- 

ops, recommended the formation of Christian 
Endeavor societies in every church in the 
denomination.—||—Largely through the ef- 


forts of Count Tolstoi, prominent officials 
in Asiatic Russia have petitioned the Czar 


for the abolition of flogging as a 
punishment. —||— Professor Felix Adler, 
in a recent address upon love and 
marriage, ridiculed the idea of divorce 
when love and respect between married 
persons cease. He said: “What a reign of 
license this would lead up to!” “In many 
instances the alienation is only apparent. 
Love may be revived, may be given new life 
—yes, may be revived a third and a fourth 
time.” “Duty is the foundation of love. 
The putting on of the wedding ring is an 
irrevocable act. You ask, Is there no re- 
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tracing the step taken in marrying? I re- 
peat, there is not.”—||—Dwight L. Moody, 
in the course of his remarks at the funeral 
of his mother said: 
“IT cannot praise her 
enough. She was a 
wise woman. She 
knew more than Sol- 
omon. She knew 
how to govern her 
own sons. She was a 
noble mother to all 
her nine children. 
She displayed won. 
derfully good judgment and an almost mar- 
velous tact. She was so loving a mother, 
that when we were away from home we 
were always anxious to get back to her. 
This was true all through life.”—||—A Bible 
Reader has been compiled for use in the 
public schools of Chicago. It is made up 
of selections from the scriptures, which 
teach morality and not doctrine. The 
choice of passages has been made by 
a committee of three—Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Barrows, W. J. Onahan, and C. C. Bonney 
—representing Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews. The work has been done under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Educational Union 
and will be submitted to the Board of Ed- 
ucation together with a huge petition ask- 
ing for its daily use in the public schools. 
—||—Sixty-two bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America have sent pe- 
titions to the Czar, the President of France 
and the Emperors of Germany and Austria, 
asking that in the name of Christ, they 
come to the aid of the persecuted brethren 
of the Armenian Church. 
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i HON. WM. S. LINTON’S NOTABLE SPEECH IN CONGRESS AGAINST te 
PUBLIC APPROPRIATIONS FOR SECTARIAN SCHOOLS. 
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OT the least among many triumphs 
of legislation during recent months 
is the refusal of Congress to con- 
tinue government appropriation to 
sectarian schools among the In- 

dians. Hon. Wm. S. Linton, of Michigan, 
is entitled to the greatest praise for this 
achievement, and we therefore publish his 
speech delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives Feb. 24, 1896: 

“Mr. Chairman, a little less than two 
years ago from this same place I said that it 
was time to call a halt in the expenditure of 
the nation’s money to- 
ward any sectarian in- 
stitution. Since then a 
great change has taken 
place in this class of 
legislation. No longer 
do you see the schools 
of St. Boniface, the 
Holy Family, or St. 
Ignatius specifically 
provided for by Con- 
gress, and even the so- 
called charities of the 
District of Columbia 
under sectarian control 
and for which our 
whole people have 
been taxed, thereby 
becoming unwilling contributors to a 
taxation without representation, 
been swept from legislative bills. 

This has been brought about by an out- 
raged, indignant public sentiment created 
by the knowledge that Congress has for 
years, contrary to public policy, contrary to 
the principles of good government, and in 
direct contravention of the Constitution, 
appropriated vast sums of money that have 
been devoted to sectarian purposes.. Every 
member upon the floor at this moment is 
aware of the fact that the pending bill car- 


have 


Hon. Wo. S. Linton. 


ries in round numbers a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars, every penny of which will go 
into the coffers of one church to be used 
for the education of 4,000 children in 
schools where creed, and one creed only, is 
taught. I will not, and never have at- 
tacked or abused any religion or creed, and 
will endeavor to refrain, in my own re- 
marks, from even mentioning the name of 
any sect, but I believe this whole religious 
controversy should be forever eliminated 
from the arena of politics, and the only way 
to bring it about is to absolutely divorce 
church and state as. 
intended by the found- 
ers of our government, 
and stop here and now 
pandering to any 
church influence or 
demand by ceasing at 
once making this class 
of appropriations. 

“As stated by a well- 
known senator during 
the debate upon this 
bill last session, ‘It 
is a very serious mat- 
ter. It concerns the 
rights of the Ameri- 
can people so _ far 
as the appropriation 
of their money is concerned. I do 
not believe the Congress of the United 
States can long stand upon the ground we 
occupy today. There is already a gather- 
ing storm in this country against this mat- 
ter of appropriating money for sectarian 
purposes. That storm may break before a 
great while upon the Congress and the peo- 
ple of the United States.’ 

“The storm prophesied by the senator did 
break in many places during the last cam- 
paign, and men whose faces have been fa- 
miliar here for many years are now resting 
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quietly by their firesides, wishing they had 
voted upon this question in accordance with 
the Constitution of their country, in obedi- 
ence to the dictates of their own conscience, 
and according to the desires of almost their 
entire constituencies. They then might 
have escaped the storm of indignation and 
the flood of ballots which overcame them. 
The storm of 1894, however, was a zephyr 
and the flood a rivulet compared with what 
is impending if Congress persists in its mad 
course of voting hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to one church in bills which, if 
passed, become laws respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion (directly prohibited by 
the United States Constitution); but they 
go further than that, and actually force 
poor, ignorant children under that estab- 
lishment of religion and our Treasury pays 
the bills for their religious education. 
“Attention is invited to the table com- 
piled from the reports of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, showing the amount of 
money paid out of the public Treasury for 
contract Indian schools during the period 
of eleven years, 1886-1896, inclusive. From 
the table it appears that during that time 
the total amount paid to Indian contract 
schools was $5,147,292 and that of this sum 
$3,430,157 has gone to one denomination. 
“The Methodists, Presbyterians, Congre- 
gvationalists, Episcopalians, Friends, Uni- 
tarians, and Lutherans, who have hitherto 
participated in this government subsidy, 
The amount of 
$2,160 charged to the Episcopalians for the 
year 1896 is not by the authority but against 


have withdrawn entirely. 


the express wish of the church; the same is 
true of the $600 charged to the Methodists. 
The school conducted by Miss Howard is in 
no sense a church school, while Lincoln and 
Hampton Institutes both claim to be unde- 
nominational, so that of the total amount 
appropriated for contract schools for 1896, 
viz, $370,796, the sum of $308,471 is given to 
one church, while only $3,125 is given to any 
other religious body. It will thus be seen 
that as the matter now stands the govern- 
ment of the United States takes from the 
publie Treasury the sum of $308,000 to aid 
one religious body in carrying on its mis- 
sionary work among the Indians, while it 


gives practically nothing to any other. 
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“It is worthy of noting in this connection 
that at the last session of Congress a clause 
was inserted in the Indian Bill prohibiting 
the Secretary of the Interior from making 
any new contracts, and restricting him to a 
sum not to exceed 80 per cent of the con- 
tracts of the previous years, and directing 
that ‘The government shall, as early as 
practicable, make provision for the educa- 
tion of Indian children in government 
schools.’ It thus appears that the Indian 
contract school system has, after mature 
deliberation and much public discussion, 
been repudiated practically by all the 
churches except one; second, that the en- 
tire policy has been condemned by act of 
Congress. 

“I hope that the present Congress will 
abolish at once the entire system, which is 
so antagonistic to the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, repugnant to the public opinion, and 
which has been heretofore productive of so 
much bitterness, and which has in it the 
possibility of so many evils in the future. 
I may be called an extremist on this ques- 
tion, but I know that I am in the right and 
that the American people are with me. 

“On the 15th of June, 1876, the Republican 
National Convention declared ‘The public- 
school system of the United States is the 
bulwark of the American Republic. With 
a view to its security and permanence we 
recommend an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States forbidding the 
application of any public funds or property 
for the benefit of any schools or institutions 
under sectarian control.’ Republicans, can 
you vote for this appropriation after having 
made this party pledge? 

“The Democratic national platform at St. 
Louis, June 28, 1876, declared: ‘We do here 
reaffirm our faith in the total separation of 
church and state for the sake alike of civil 
and religious freedom,’ and referred to ‘the 
public schools, which the Democratic party 
has cherished fram their foundation and 
resolved to maintain, without prejudice or 
preference for any class, sect, or creed, and 
without largesses from the Treasury to 
any.’ Democrats, will you vote largesses 
to a creed, after declaring in party conven- 
tion assembled that you would not do so? 
I know, however, of the pressure that is be- 
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ing brought to bear upon members, and the 
lobby that has been at work.” 

Mr. Cooper, of Wisconsin, spoke as fol- 
lows: “I have no set speech on this sub- 
ject, but in view of the great importance of 
it I deem it my duty to explain my attitude 
toward the pending bill. I shall vote 
against this provision in the bill just as I 
voted against a similar provision in the bill 
of two years ago, and for the same reason. 
rhis provision is unrepublican, as is dem- 
onstrated by the extract from the Republi- 
can platform of 1876 read by the gentleman 
from Michigan. It is undemocratic as dem- 
onstrated by the extract from the Demo- 
cratic platform of that year. It is un- 
American. Such a proposition has no legit- 
imate place before the House of Represent- 
itives. I speak simply as an American cit- 
izen who thinks that upon this particular 
proposition there is no room whatever for 
compromises. This proposed 20 per cent 
reduction is a compromise, or an attempt to 
compromise, a principle which lies at the 
very foundation of this government; a prin- 
ciple that no true American citizen ought 
ever to consent to see compromised in the 
slightest degree. The argument in favor of 
these appropriations which I heard two 
years ago, and which has been repeated to- 
day, did not and does not commend itself to 
my judgment. 

“It is based on two premises. The first 
one is that if we withdraw the support of 
the government these 


from sectarian 


schools they will languish and die. I deny 
that first premise of the argument of the 


ventleman from South Dakota (Mr. Gamble) 


It is only a mere expression of opinion, not 
a statement of fact, and I deny that that 
pinion is well founded. 


As stated by the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Linton) if 
we withdraw the appropriations proposed 
in this bill from the church or churches 
vhich desire to receive them, those particu- 
lar churches will support these schools just 
as the Presbyterians and the Methodists 
and the Baptists and the other denomina- 
tions now support their schools. The Bap- 
tists have never received but have always 
refused to receive any appropriations from 
the government. The Presbyterians, the 
Congregationalists, and the Methodists have 
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received such appropriations, but some two 
years or more ago, of their own volition, 
they announced to Congress and to the 
American people that they wanted no more 
government appropriations to support 
their schools. Why does not the other 
church say the same thing?” 

Mr. Walsh: “What church do you refer 
to when you say ‘the other church?’ ” 

Mr. Cooper, of Wisconsin: “The other 
churches—I do not know how many there 
are. I understand, however, that there are 
certain churches that ask for these appro- 
priations. I understand, for instance, that 
it has not been announced to the American 
people or to the American Congress that the 
Catholic Church is willing to give up this 
appropriation—and I 
comparison 


make no invidious 
between churches, for I am 
friendly to all of them. 

“But I understand that there is one 
church which clings to this appropriation. 
Now, I saw by the Census Abstract the 
other day that there are in the Catholic 
Church in this country 6,000,000 communi- 
eants. This appropriation carries about 
$250,000 to that church for these schools. 
If it were $300,000, how much would each 
one of those 6,000,000 of communicants be 
called upon to contribute in order to make 
up that amount? Five cents—5 cents a 
year, less than half a cent amonth! What 
an imputation upon the loyalty, the zeal, 
the devotion of the members of this enor- 
mously wealthy religious organization to 
say that to preserve these schools and to 
propagate among the Indians the faith in 
which they believe, they would not be wil- 
ling to impose an additional per capita 
assessment, or to make an additional per 
capita contribution to the amount of half a 
cent a month, or 5 cents a year! Gentle- 
men, do you believe anything so improb- 
able as that? No one can believe it.” 
Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio: ‘Mr. Chairman, 
I have no feeling about this matter, as a 
partisan or as a sectarian. I do not belong 
to any church, although my education is 
that of a Protestant and my practice that of 
adherence thereto. I have no prejudice 
against the Catholic Church. I represent a 
large Catholic population, and one of the 


very best portions of the population of my 
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Congressional district are members of the 
Catholic Church. Within the borders of 
my district is an institution belonging to 
that church, one of the first of the charac- 
ter west of the Alleghany Mountains. It 
has sent out some of the very best men that 
have gone from my section of Ohio. They 
received their education there. I speak, 
therefore, from the standpoint of an inde- 
pendent unprejudiced citizen of my coun- 
try. I believe the time has come when we 
can settle this question now and here, and 
to the entire satisfaction of the people of 
the country. It is not wise that there 
should be in this House and upon this ap- 
propriation bill an annual contention that 
more or less drags in that unfortunate sub- 
ject of discussion, of religious controversy 
and religious contention. I do not desire 
that anything shall take place that shall 
lessen the opportunities of education of the 
Indian children of the country. I quite 
agree with the gentleman from Minnesota 
that there is no element to which we must 


look more hopefully for the ultimate set- 
tlement of the Indian question than to the 
education of the Indian children of the 


country. Under all the circumstances the 
government is pledged to their support and 
to their education; but now the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
will not, in my opinion, lessen the oppor- 
tunity. I would like to see this question 
gotten rid of. It is not a question of poli- 
tics. I believe the occasion is ripe. I be- 
lieve the opportunity is here, and I believe 
no harm will be done. 

“Suppose for the first or second year that 
the full facilities that are offered by these 
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contract schools of sectarian bodies shall 
not quite be reached, yet there will be bet- 
ter schools than many of us attended. Bet- 
ter, perhaps, than the one I attended for 
years and years, the building of which did 
not cost, outside of the labor done by the 
neighbors, $25 in money. Therefore I am 
in favor of this amendment. I believe 
everything will be accomplished. I do not 
criticise the committee. They have gone 
forward on the line that was marked out 
years ago. They are not to be criticised; 
but the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union have the right to go 
a little further than we went before and put 
an end to the whole question.” 

Ghe Chairman: “The amendment will be 
read as it now stands.” 

The Clerk read as follows: “On page 49, 
after the word ‘Alaska,’ in line 8, strike out 
the proviso down to and including ‘95,’ in 
line 14, and insert the following: ‘And it is 
hereby declared that it is the intention of 
this act that no money herein appropriated 
shall be paid for education in sectarian 
schools, and the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby charged with the duty of so using 
and administering said appropriation as to 
carry out said object; and he is hereby au- 
thorized and required to make all needful 
rules and regulations necessary to prevent 
the use of any part of said fund for educa- 
tion in sectarian schools.’ ” 

“The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment.” (Cries of “Vote!” “Vote!”’) 

The question being taken, there were— 
ayes, 93; noes, 64. 

So the amendment was adopted. 
plause.) 


(Ap- 
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